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FOREWORD 


By MAURICE BERESFORD 
Professor of Economic History in the University of Leeds 


In my “Lost Villages of England” published in 1954, I said that the 
future of the subject would probably lie with amateurs rather than professionals. 
The number of deserted sites in the country already then known had passed the 
1,500 mark, and it was clearly impossible for any one professional historian 
to work out more than the barest outline of the history of each site. The 
amateur had another task even further beyond the reach of a single professional 
worker, the addition of new sites and the deletion of erroneous entries. From 
the archaeological side there is also a great scope for the amateur, and good 
work has already been done in Wiltshire and Herefordshire. 

The work of Mr. Rimington and his friends in a small area near 
Scarborough demonstrates how fruitful these various lines of enquiry can be, 
even where the surviving documentation is sparse. Parishes and manors which 
have been more fortunate in their surviving documents than Hatterboard would 
yield even more to the local enquirer. Mr. Rimington’s sketch-map of the 
deserted sites within twenty miles of Scarborough shows how much change there 
has been in the settlement pattern of even a small area, and it will be seen that 
a number of the sites on this map are still not precisely known. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of Mr. Rimington’s admirable monograph will 
stimulate others to keep their eyes and ears open in this area and also to 
stimulate visitors from other parts of the country to apply the same methods 
elsewhere in Britain. 

In this Scarborough area there are sites from all periods of desertion. 
There are early depopulations soon after the Norman Conquest, Domesday 
Book villages which left nothing but a farm or a field-name; there are Black 
Death destructions like the two Flotmanbys, East and West; and there are sheep 
depopulations from the 15th century like Ari. This should be sufficient 
to show that there is plenty of historical work léft in the way of identifying the 
period of desertion even when the location of a site has been achieved. 

The advantage of a descriptive work like this study of Hatterboard is that 
visitors can move on from the known to the unknown. A visit to half a dozen 
of Mr. Rimington’s sites (beginning perhaps with the good-quality earthworks 
like Ain Bartindale, Roxby and Hilderthorpe by Bridlington) will show 
how diff€rent soils and local building stone produced different village remains. 
In areas of wooden houses it is not likely that much will be left for the eye 
except possibly the boundaries between garden and garden, and the deeply- 
worn village streets. In stone-country it is more likely that corners of houses 
and boundary banks will be visible under the shroud of grass. The moral is 
that sites differ in their clarity as much as in their history, and it is for local 
enquiry to perfect the study. 

Mr. Rimington’s study also draws attention to a class of medieval earth- 
work which is even more common than the deserted village, a feature of which 
there are not just thousands but tens of thousands of examples, that is the 
shrunken village with a population once greater than now, or a migrated village 
with part of the old settlement abandoned. In these earthworks at the edge of 
existing villages one sees with ease what deserted sites may yield only with 
difficulty, the individual house, its garden or toft, and the larger enclosed piece 
of ground nearby, the croft. In shrunken villages the boundary banks between 
the crofts and the open fields will often be well preserved and will indicate the 
full extent of the medieval settlement. 
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Any local investigation such as this cannot help but emphasise how dense 
the settlement pattern of England once was. In addition to the existing villages 
we had at the end of the 13th century most of the now-deserted communities 
as well. Nor is this all if we now reckon in the abandoned house-sites in so 
many shrunken but existing villages. The pressure of population on land is 
here expressed visually, houses and villages were certainly thicker on the ground 
than even a large-scale modern map might suggest. 

I hope that Mr. Rimington’s publication will reach the audience it deserves 
and that it will stimulate further work on these lines. 


Maurice Beresford. August, 1960. 
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THE MEDIEVAL VILLAGE OF 
HATTERBOARD 
GEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 


To the north-west of Scarborough there is a small strip of undulating 
country from 100 to 400 ft. in altitude and enclosed between the sea and the 
steep scarp of the tabular hills of Row Brow and Silpho and the high moors of 
Harwood Dale and Fylingdales to the west and north. In common with the 
whole of north-east Yorkshire the “ solid ” rocks of this area belong entirely to 
the Jurassic system, but in this coastal belt the sandstone and shales are covered 
with a substantial deposit of Boulder Clay of glacial origin. This has resulted 
in the development of a fertile soil andthe establishment of a comparatively 
dense cluster of hamlets and villages, in contrast with the area further west. 


In the Hatterboard district, which is situated in the south of the coastal 
zone, the cover of Boulder Clay is complete with the exception of the highest 
ground, Hatterboard Hill (325 ft.), + mile west of the deserted village. This is 
a small sandstone hill separated from the main mass of Row Brow (575-600 ft.) 
by a little dry valley. 


The topography of the locality is one which has received considerable 
modification through the action of ice and ice-dammed waters during the 
Pleistocene period, in addition to the formidable deposition of clay. The 
formation of lakes impounded by the ice-sheet along the coastal fringe of this 
part of Yorkshire created an intricate system of overflow channels, of which 
several of the smaller and lesser-known examples are in evidence in and near 
Hatterboard. The little “ dry ” valley of Throxenby Mere and another on the 
west side of Hatterboard Hill a're two of the most striking, and others of the 
same character, but perhaps not so obvious, are between the deserted village 
site and Hatterboard Hill, between the former and Prospect Mount and to the 
east of Prospect Mount. 


The deserted village site itself is situated on the north slope of a low hillock 
of clay which rises from about 200 to 250 ft. Natural drainage is poor, andy 
with a cold and wet subsoil the fertility of the fields can be maintained only by 
an effective system of drains. 


Water supply is afforded by the stream flowing from Throxenby Mere 
alongside Lady Edith’s Drive and is therefore adjacent to the site. Throxenby 
Mere was artificially dammed during the 19th century and it is doubtful if the 
natural flow would be through the present southern outlet. _ However, several 
springs also feed the above stream, one of which, at the north end of 
Hatterboard Hill and about + mile from the village site, appears to give a 
satisfactory supply. 


Further information on local geology is available in the following works : — 


P. F. Kendall; ‘A System of Glacier Lakes in the Cleveland Hills,’ Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, LVMI, 471-571 (1902). 

C. Fox-Strangeways and G. Barrow; ‘The Geology of the Country between Whitby and 
Scarborough,’ Memoirs of the Geological Survey (1915). 

R. J. R, Giblett and P. C. Sylvester-Bradley in ‘The Natural History of the Scarborough 
District} Vol. I, 8-48 (1953). 

P. F. Kendall and H. E, Wroot; ‘Geology of Yorkshire’ (Leeds, 1924). 
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THE SEARCH FOR HATTERBOARD 


Although the early history of the Franciscan Order in Scarborough makes 
clear the existence of a village called “ Hatterbergh” (varyingly spelt, 
= anid ea ” ig a comparatively modern spelling apparently dating back no 
further than the 17th century), the point is missed by both’ Hinderwell Yind 
Baker\jn their histories of Scarborough. Both these authorities confuse the 
evidence and record that the Franciscans, on their arrival in Scarborough 1n 
1239, built their house within the town and stayed there. 


Professor A. Hamilton-Thompson, in Rowntree’s History of Scarborough, 
however, comes nearer the truth and states that, following a quarrel with the 
Cistercian Canons of St. Mary’s, the friars retired to a site at Haterbergh, 
possibly the place now known as Hay Brow (sic),in the Parish of Scalby. 

The Victoria County History of YorkshireY Vol. 3, p. 274, gives a good 
account of the coming of the Franciscan Order to Hatterboard. On August 
11th, 1245, the King (Henry III) gave licence for the Friars Minor (e., 
Franciscans), who used to dwell in Scarborough, to set up their buildings in an 
area between Cukewaldkull and the Milnbeck in Haterbergh in the Parish ot 
Scalby, which William, son of Robert de Morpath, had surrendered to the King. 


Thus it would seem that the site of the new friary and, of the village of 
Hatterboard lay between a mill-beck and an eminence called Cukewald Hill, 
The obvious mill-beck in the Parish of Scalby is Scalby Beck itself, with its 
several mills, and a candidate for Cukewaldhull is Coldy Hill. However, this 
would have made the lost village lie under the North Cliff Golf Course, so the 
search was hastily turned elsewhere! 


Extensive enquiries were made to discover whether the name Cukewald 
Hill still meant anything to the older generation, but with no success. However, 
a clue was received from Mr. E. P. Stapleton, of Hutton Buscel, who stated that 
many years ago he copied out the depositions in the Public Record Office, 
London, of a dispute in 1584 between the Corporation of Scarborough and Sir 
Henry Gate, Lord of the Manor of Seamer, as to (inter alia) the precise 
boundaries of their two areas. One of these depositions, that of John Porret, 
of Walsgrave, husbandman, aged 50, stated that the boundary of the 
Scarborough land began at Sleybrook, between Osgodby and Wheatcroft, it 
then turned south-west to Tranmire. Thence to a stone lying in the ground of 
the quick-fall ditch, and to the middle of the ditch near the Rigg Gate of the 
east side of Weaponness. Then west to the Green Howe, thence descending 
down the hill to a place called the Wicket Gate, near the Queen’s highway 
that leads from Seamer to Scarborough. Beginning at this Wicket Gate, where 
the Walsgrave Common commences, it turned west up along the beck to its 
head. Thence to Pildale, thence directly up the slack, where the bounder 
stones lie. Thence up to the Rowe Spindles, so down to the Rowe Side. 
Thence by the beckside to Cockhold Howe, thence down Michaeldale Moor 
near to Northstead Howe, and within a little of Peasholm Howe to the sea. 

There seems little doubt that Cockhold Howe and Cukewaldhull are one 
and the same hill, and that its situation was on or was very near the Corporation 
boundary that ran along Peasholm Beck, down Woodland Ravine and Peasholm 
Glen to the sea. A likely hill appeared to be that on which had been built the 
houses of Prospect Park. Scalby Beck now seemed too remote (14 miles away) 
to be considered as the “ milnbeck,” and in any case the village of Newby had 
occupied the ground between from very early times. 
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Fig. 1. Site of the Village of Hatterboard. 
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The only suitably situated water was Throxenby Mere and the beck leading 
from it. At first sight this did not appear to carry enough water to run a mill, 
but the pool had been formed by the building of a da'm for some purpose, a 
dam which, although heightened in modern times, was nevertheless of no recent 
origin, “The mere in the fields of Hatterberghe ” was often mentioned as a 
boundary mark in the Percy Chartulary (13th century, the Percies then held the 
Manors of Seamer and Throxenby). 

The mere is now grossly silted up and without doubt was much deeper in 
Medieval times. The fall from the present level of the pool to the exit culvert 
is something like 8 feet. Water thus impounded and released from time to 
time would have been quite sufficient to run a watermill. | Under normal 
climatic conditions there would in all probability be enough water to operate 
the mill for a period each day. 

In a direct line between the dam of Throxenby Mere and Prospect Park were 
two significant things, a spectacular hill marked on the O.S. maps as 
Hatterboard Hill and a system of earthworks in a field nearby. Waddington 
in his Guide to Scarborough (1910) claims that this Hatterboard Hill was the 
place where the Franciscans had built their friary, and that “ on the edge of the 
hill the foundations of the enclosing wall can still be seen and on the west side, 
close to where the two oak trees grow, the well sunk by those bearded priests of 
old still yields its life-giving stream.” Probably Waddington was merely 
repeating hearsay, for certainly there are now no signs of any wall nor of any 
well on the west side. At the bottom of the northern end of the hill, associated 
with a single oak tree, is a spring which has been used as a Source of drinking 
water at least in comparatively recent times. A search nearby has produced 
no evidence of medieval use. 

Many exploratory trenches were sunk on the flat top of Hatterboard Hill, 
but no sign of any occupation was found. The impression was formed that 
this hill-top was too exposed and bleak for the buildings of any community 
save one interested solely in defence. The only irregularities to be seen there 
were bomb craters from the last war and very faint signs of medieval rigg and 
furrow ploughing. 

The name of the hill, however, was most significant, and it seemed very 
likely that the village of the same name had not been far away. Mr. M. 
Newham, whose family had farmed this area for many years, informed me that 
the fields between Hatterboard Hill and Scalby Road were always known as the 
Hatterboard Fields, and that as a boy he had been told that a lost village lay 
beneath them! 

The earthworks then visible in Field 2 had, of course, been observed, but 
they did not look like the traditional deserted medieval village site and had been 
considered as hedge-lines of possible enclosure times. A copy of the Enclosure 
Award map (1771) shows that indeed the main east-west bank was a field 
boundary at that time, but not so the other banks. 

The immediate area is labelled “ Ancient Enclosures” on this 1771 map, 
and the banks would seem to represent some much earlier process of enclosure. 
Field 3 showed no sign of medieval ploughing, presumably due to intensive 
cultivation in modern times, but much of Fields 1 and 2 had well-developed 
rigg and furrow. There were several small areas lying in a line at the western 
end of Field 2 which gave the impression of having been deliberately levelled 
on the shallow hillside and which the rigg and furrow avoided. 

One of these flattened areas was examined and a trench exposed, at a 
depth of 2 feet, the foundations of a house-wall and considerable quantities of 
domestic pottery of the 13th-14th centuries. The evidence supported the view 
that the site of the village of Hatterboard may well have been found and fully 
justified further detailed examination. The map reference is TA/017887. 
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HISTORY OF THE VILLAGE OF HATTERBOARD 


Hatterberga 1167 Pipe Rolls. 

Haeterb’ge 1218 Bridlington Chartulary. 

Haterberg (-e, -h) 13th century. Yorkshire Feet of Fines. 
Hatherbergh 1327 de Banco Rolls. 

Haverbergh 1349 Coram Rege Rolls. 

Atterbergh 1550 Yorkshire Feet of Fines. 
Haterburgh 1577 Yorkshire Feet of Fines. 
Atterburgh 1620 Norden’s Survey. 

Hatterboard 18th century. Enclosure Award (1). 


Hattr was an old Norse by-name (P.N., 189), so the name Hattr-berg may 
originally have meant the hill belonging to a man named Hattr. On the other 
hand the word Hattr was also the Norse name for a hat, and Hattr-berg may 
simply have meant the hat-shaped hill (O.E.D.). In either case the hill itself 
was indicated, not an enclosed community. 


Hatterboard is not mentioned in Domesday, but the entry in the Pipe Rolls 
shows that in the mid-12th century the village was an established entity large 
enough to be taxed. By the 13th century there are many references to the 
village and its inhabitants. In the Yorkshire Feet of Fines (1218-31 and 
1272-1300) are several records of transfers of land in and about Hatterboard. 
There is a reference to “ Robert the smith of Hatterboard”’ in the Chartulary 
of Bridlington Priory. In Yorkshire Deeds (1294) is mention of a dowry 
consisting of part of an annual rent of “2 marks of Haterbeg.”’ 


It was in the 13th century that Hatterboard achieved the height of its 
importance and prosperity. In 1239 the friars of the Franciscan Order or 
Grey Friars (who had first landed in England in 1224) came to Scarborough. 
Henry HI on February 5th, 1240, ordered the Sheriff of Yorkshire to provide 
food for the Friars Minor (.e., Franciscans) of Scarborough on one day every 
week and also to expend 48/6d. on 48 ells of russet (1.e., grey) cloth for the 
friars’ robes (Y.A.J., 32, 310). 


The Cistercian canons of St. Mary’s, who had been in Scarborough since 
1189 when Richard I granted the Church of St. Mary to the abbot and convent 
of Citeaux and who were well established as the spiritual guides to the towns- 
folk, strongly resented the arrival of the friars and appealed to the Pope 
(Innocent IV) to stop the incursion. The canons must have worded their 
complaint very bitterly, for the Pope ordered the Bishop of Lincoln, acting as 
his deputy, should he find the accusations of the canons justified, to expel the 
friars from Scarborough and destroy their property there. 


Probably at this time the Francisans were occupying rented buildings 
in the town, as they generally did where suitable ones existed, until the great 
surge of ecclesiastical building in the late 13th century. The friars at the 
enquiry insisted that they had the authority of an earlier Pope (Gregory IX) to 
settle where they thought fit, but when the argument reached a state of deadlock 
the Franciscans announced that although they maintained their right to stay in 
Scarborough, nevertheless, as they were committed to poverty and humility, 
they would withdraw from the controversy, give up their buildings in 
Scarborough and retire to a new site outside the town (Y.A.J., 32, 310). 


(1) Copies in the possession of the Scalby Urban District and the Scarborough Rural 
District Councils. 
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On August 11th, 1245, the King (Henry II) gave licence for the Friars 
Minor, who used to dwell in Scarborough, to set up their buildings in an area 
at “‘ Haterberge in the Parish of Scalbie,” which William, son of Robert de 
Morpath, had for this purpose surrendered to the King (C.P.R., 1232-47, 459). 
From this evidence it is fairly clear that the Franciscans actually built their 
friary at Hatterboard and did not merely occupy existing secular buildings, 
probably no suitable ones were to be found. 


There is some confusion as to who, willingly or otherwise, had surrendered 
the Hatterboard land to the King to hand over to the Franciscans. An 
inquisition was taken at Pickering in 1304 (Ing. P.M., 32, Edw. I, 167) years 
after the friars had departed, to ascertain what damage, if any, the King or 
others would suffer if Thomas Earl of Lancaster granted to William of 
Pickering, Dean of York, the land enclosed by a stone wall at Hatterboard 
together with the buildings there-on, formerly granted to the Grey Friars by 
Henry III. The verdict of the jury (which included one William de Haterbergh) 
was that the land had belonged originally to Roger Ughtered of Scarborough, 
who had surrendered it to the King so that he (the King) might grant it to the 
Grey Friars in return for their prayers. 


The Ughtered family were lords of the manor of Scarborough and Roger 
Ughtered seems to have been Mayor of Scarborough and also its M.P. (Yorks. 
Inq., 3). His presumed ancestor, Uctred, held much land locally in pre- 
Conquest times. Robert de Morpath was a considerable land-owner and a 
verderer of the Forest of Pickering, an important office usually held by the 
gentry (N.R., IV, 190). One wonders if the lack of agreement in the two 
accounts of the donor of the Hatterboard land lay in the possibility of Roger 
Ughtered, by virtue of his office of Mayor and MP., having acted as inter- 
mediary between William de Morpath and the King. 


On August 12th, 1245, the bailiffs of Scarborough were ordered by the King 
to assist the friars to move their church and buildings to this new site at 
Hatterboard (C.C.R., 1301-7, 268), thus the Franciscans settled there, 
surrounded their 14 acres of land (valued at 10/- p.a.) with a stone wall, built 
their friary upon it and consecrated their church soon after 1245. But they did 
not stay long, the site was not a pleasant one (William de Morpath had not 
parted with his best land) being on clay and usually very wet. Also it was 
inconveniently far from the town of Scarborough (perhaps two miles), where 
the spiritual work of the friars lay. 


Eventually they bought a piece of land in Scarborough (Inq. P.M. Edw. I, 
167) when some of the storm of opposition had died down (but by no means all, 
the quarrel broke out again violently in 1281 when the canons attempted to 
excommunicate all who showed favour to the friars) on which to rebuild their 
house and church. Although the inquisition says that the friars “ bought ” 
their new plot in Scarborough, it is said elsewhere (C.P.R., 1232-47, 459) that 
the land was granted to them by Reginald, the miller, who later was honoured 
as their founder and was buried before the high altar (V.C.H.Y., 3, 274). 


The friars, on leaving Hatterboard, surrendered their land there to Lord 
Edmund, the King’s brother (i.e., the Earl of Lancaster, the basic landlord under 
the King). _ At the time of the above inquisition (1304) Sir Thomas had 
succeeded his father as Earl of Lancaster, so the surrender of the land must 
have taken place before 1296, when Edmund died. A likely date fior the 
return of the friars to Scarborough is 1281, when their quarrel with the 


Cistercian canons flared up again; this would giv 
. > e them 
of 36 years. e g a stay at Hatterboard 
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In 1267 the Duchy of Lancaster was founded, Henry III gave to his second 
son, Edmund Crouchback, on creating him Earl of Lancaster, an enormous area 
of land in the North of England. It included the Royal castle and forest of 
Pickering, which stretched eastwards to the sea. The town of Scarborough 
had been deforested in 1256, when the King had granted a Charter to the town, 
but Hatterboard remained a forest community. 


Naturally the administrative headquarters of the forest would be at 
Pickering Castle, but for the east ward of the forest (from Allerston to the sea), 
most of which would be remote from Pickering, it is reasonable to expect a 
more convenient local administration. In Stuart times the nearby Throxenby 
Hall was called “ Foresters’ Lodge” and probably acted in this ca'pacity 
(V.C.H.N.R., 2,429). There is mention of a “ tower ” at Hatterboard belong- 
ing to Earl Edmund, a building which was in ruins by 1480 (V.C.H.N.R., 2, 
478). To justify the name of “ tower” the structure must have been a' major 
one, capable of defence and needing a garrison. It seems likely that this 
Hatterboard tower would act as headquarters for the local foresters. 


At this time, the 13th century, the village must have been flourishing, with 
its Duchy tower and its Franciscan friary, and quite a lot of local labour would 
be devoted to their maintenance. During this century the Percy Chartulary, in 
cataloguing the Percy possessions in East Yorkshire (the manor of Throxenby 
belonged to them as well as their major house at Seamer), frequently mentions 
““Haterbergh Heud’” (i.e., the hill) and “the mere within the fields of 
Haterbergh ” (.e., Throxenby Mere) as boundary points. 

In the Patent Rolls of Edward I (1285) is the report of an inquisition that 
shows the working of the feudal system at its lowest level, when the land of a 
convicted felon reverted to the King as supreme landowner. One Robert 
Speton, of Falsgrave, held 8 acres “‘ with appurtenances ” at Hatterboard. It 
is not clear what crime he had committed, but he was hanged for “ felony,” and 
after the traditional year and a day an inquisition was appointed to enquire what 
had happened to these 8 acres and who should be answerable for them (N.R., 2, 
226). The jury of local men found that the bailiff of Scalby should be answer- 
able to the King for the land, although they reported that “ no one holds these 
acres now, they lie waste.” 


The other possessions of the unfortunate Robert would be claimed by the 
Duchy, for it is recorded that the Earl of Lancaster had by grant from the King 
the chattels of fugitives and felons within the Pickering liberty. The jury also 
recorded that Robert Speton had held the land from Henry, chaplain of 
Hatterboard. This reference to a chaplain in the village is ambiguous. It can 
hardly refer to a member of the Franciscan community, for the term 
“ capellanus” or chaplain was not used for an office-holder among the Grey 
Friars, and in any case (in theory at least) their vows of poverty allowed them 
no land to dispose of. 


Also this Henry the chaplain was eventually buried in the Dominican 
church in Scarborough, where in 1305 the Bishop of Worcester ordered the 
excommunication of “certain sons of iniquity” who had stolen the candles from 
the grave of “Henry de Hatterburgh, Chaplain” (V.C.H.Y., 3,277). Had he 
been a Franciscan he would certainly not have chosen to be buried in the church 
of the Black Friars. Probably this Henry was priest of a local manor-house 
chapel. It is well recorded that there was such a chapel at Northstead manor 
house, less than a mile and a half away: it became disused in the 16th century 
and finally was turned into a stable (V.C.H.N.R., 2, 483). This may have been 
an early example of the confusion that from time to time has arisen between 
the records of Northstead and Hatterboard. 
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In 1300 Brother William de Tothale, Prior of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, claimed a toft and an acre and a half at Hatterboard 
(Y.A.S., Lxxxt, 198). The accounts of ‘Thomas Ughtred, Keeper of Pickering 
Castle (1322), include 9d. for a toft at Hatterboard. 


The names of several distinguished families occur fairly frequently in the 
records of land transfers in the village, obviously they were landowners or 
lessees there over some considerable period—examples are the Ughtreds of 
Scarborough, Bruys of Pickering, and the de Berghs of Great Barugh. 


About 1325 the Rector of Thornton (le-Dale), one William de Bergh, 
petitioned the King (Edward II) to allow him once again to pasture his beasts 
in Hatterboard, etc., these places, he said, since the death of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, had been in the King’s hands (Thomas had been beheaded as a 
traitor and a rebel at Pontefract in 1322), and the new administration had 
curtailed the rector’s privileges. He now prayed that his common rights should 
be restored to him (N.R., 3, 252). 


On Friday, February 9th, 1349, at the height of the Black Death (although 
the document makes no mention of the pestilence and the whole affair seems 
strangely petty when set against the background of such a national catastrophe), 
the jurors of several forest wapentakes presented to the King (Edward III), who 
apparently still held the forest although the attainder had been reversed and the 
earldom restored to Henry, brother of the beheaded Thomas, before 1345, that 
William de Kirkby, late bailiff of Pickering, had “ extortionately attempted to 
amerce at his own pleasure” (i.e., had tried to extract a fine by way of penalty) 
those townships within the forest which made default in appearance at the 
Swanemote Courts held at Pickering, even where there were not five tenants in 
the township, in which case they should have been excused. 


Edward I had granted to his brother Edmund, first Earl of Lancaster, the 
right to appoint justices in the Forest of Pickering, and for them to hold their 
eyres or courts there in the same way as the King’s Justices did in the Royal 
forests. By 1334 regular eyres were held, usually at Pickering, called 
Swanemote Courts (originally a meeting of swineherds to arrange the annual 
depasturing of pigs in the forest, but later the term was applied loosely to courts 
of attachment and inquisition (O.E.D.). 


All freeholders in the forest were directed to attend these Swanemote Courts 
together with various officers of the forest and four men and the reeve or 
steward from each township. Failure to attend resulted ina fine commensurate 
with the rank of the defaulter. Only hamlets in the forest with less than five 
householders were allowed to be unrepresented. 


In 1348 Hatterboard, along with Cawthorn and Marton, had been amerced 
for non-attendance; William the bailiff had seized the peasants’ ploughs as 
distraints for the fine “to the great loss of the people,” despite the fact that 
some at least of the townships concerned had less than five tenants. It was 
said before the justices that there were only two townships within the forest 
with less than five families, and these were Cawthorn and Marton (both of 
which villages were soon to disappear). 


Thus by implication it would seem that Hatterboard at that time had more 
than five householders but probably not many more. William de Kirkby 
appears to have been a rather bad lot, for the same roll complains that he had 
extorted £5 from the Vicar of Ebberston, “ who had not been indicted of any 
offence.” Despite a spirited defence, William was found guilty and fined 
40/- (N.R., 4, 172). 
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About 1480, Richard, Duke of Gloucester (later to become King Richard 
III, he was Duke of Gloucester from 1461 to 1485), finding that the Duchy 
tower was now in ruins and that immediate supervision was lacking, “ annexed 
16 or 17 oxgangs (approximately 280 acres) lying to the tower” to his adjacent 
manor of Northstead, which he had recently purchased. 


The village of Hatterboard was now in decline (it may even have been 
deserted) and the meadow and open-field land probably neglected. Richard 
seems to have taken them over and added them to his Northstead estate, thereby 
more than doubling its size. He enclosed these Hatterboard fields with 
“‘ quicke setts” (i.e., hawthorn) as they remained in 1634 (V.C.H.N.R., 2,478) 
and in all probability as they remained until recently (1958). 


This questionable transfer of land from the surprisingly unalert ducal forest 
to a Royal manor caused great confusion during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Deponents in 1563-4 said that the manor of Northstead was called both 
Northstead and Hatterboard, but others denied that it had ever been called 
Hatterboard (V.C.H.N.R., 2,481). Norden’s Survey of the honour of Pickering 
(1619-21) goes into the matter in some detail. | The jurors reported that the 
annexed oxgangs had always been considered part of the honour of Pickering 
(i.e., as Duchy land) until the manor of Scalby (which at that time seems to have 
included the manor of Northstead) wa's leased to Sir Richard Cholmelie in the 
time of Edward VI. This Sir Richard endeavoured to appropriate the 280 
Hatterboard acres once and for all to the Crown and to divorce them 
permanently from the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Naturally the Duchy objected to this, and the dispute was referred to Mr. 
Justice Welsh, who found that the precise oxgangs which originally had been 
annexed by Duke Richard could not now be distinguished from the rest of the 
estate. Accordingly he decided against the Duchy and awarded the land to 
the Crown (N.R., 1,53). This decision ended the controversy, and Hatterboard 
is included as part of the Northstead estate on the Enclosure Award map of 
1771 (the tenant| at that time was Sir Charles Thompson) and was still part of 
Northstead when the estate was acquired by the Scarborough Corporation from 
the Crown in 1921. 


It is clear that Hatterboard was never a large community; it is not 
mentioned in Domesday, in Kirkby’s Inquest (temp. Edward 1), in the Yorkshire 
Lay Subsidies (early 14th century), in the Poll Tax files (tate 14th century), nor 
in Norden’s Survey (17th century). It never possessed the consolidating power 
of a manor-house or of a church, and when the Franciscans and the Forest 
officials left the village for Scarborough and Throxenby respectively, it readily 
succumbed to the economic blows of the 15th century, probably having been 
undermined by the Black Death a century before. 


As we have no Poll Tax accounts for Hatterboard, it is not possible to 
assess the damage caused to the village by the disaster of the Black Death. 
Actually there is very little documentary evidence for the continued existence of 
the township after the pestilence (mid-14th century). | However, the pottery 
found shows that some of the houses continued to be occupied for a century or 
so. Certainly Hatterboard had disappeared by 1563 and in all probability had 
gone by the time that Richard Duke of Gloucester (1461-85) added the land 
to his manor of Northstead. 


The process of shrinking and final disappearance would of course be 
hastened by national economic forces which were attacking all rural communities 
in the corn-growing districts of England, particularly the Midlands and Eastern 
parts. Increasingly during the 14th and 15th centuries the value of wool as a 
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cash-crop was realised. Estates and farms were turned over to pasture and 
more and more workers became redundant. These factors must have affected 
Hatterboard although they may have been slowed down by the alternative 
occupations that would be available to a' forest community. The enclosure of 
the Hatterboard open-fields by Duke Richard may have caused depopulation, 
but is more likely to have been the result of it. 


In 1563 it was said that old men were still alive who could point out the 
spot where they had heard say Hatterboard had once been (V.C.H.N.R., 2, 481). 
Clearly all traces of the village must have gone by then, presumably the material 
from the ruined buildings had been carted away, the site turned into pasture or 
arable and probably it looked much as it did in the present century until it was 
destroyed in 1958. In the 16th century there were many references to 
Hatterboard Fields (rather than to the village) which confirms the absence of 
buildings. 

Despite this, however, at an inquisition taken at Pickering on August 12th, 
1577, the Queen (Elizabeth) was described as being “ Capitalis Domina” of the 
village of Scalby with its hamlets of Haterboard, Burniston and Cloughton, 1.., 
that these places belonged to the Queen as part of her Duchy of Lancaster 
(N.R., 1, 8). The most likely explanation for this paradox is that the collator 
of the document had not taken the trouble to check his statement and had 
merely copied an earlier list. 


More significantly, Norden’s Survey of the Forest of Pickering (1619-21), 
which was a detailed investigation into the condition of the area, makes no 
mention anywhere of Hatterboard inits lists of villages, hamlets and manors of 
the forest GV.R.,/1). 
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THE EXCAVATION OF 
HATTERBOARD 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 


The road which runs southwards from Throxenby village and which stops 
abruptly at Lady Edith’s Drive (which is a modern road), clearly at one time 
continued its way to the south. The 1771 enclosure map also shows this road 
leading down to the beck, which now runs at the side of Lady Edith’s Drive, 
and stopping there. At that time it had obviously degenerated into a field-road 
leading to what the map calls the “ ancient enclosures” of Hatterboard. The 
aerial photograph of the site shows a dark line. in Field 3, which seems to 
be the line of the old road, a line still largely represented by field boundaries. 
It crossed the beck at the place of the present-day field entrance where the 
stream runs through a culvert which appears to be ancient. There is still a 
sturdy tradition of an old right-of-way along this line, eventually joining the 
main Pickering-Scarborough road somewhere near Stepney House, where for a 
distance this road is aligned towards Throxenby and Scalby and away from 
Scarborough, hinting that the main traffic may at one time have gone in that 
direction. 

In Field 2 was a pronounced bank roughly parallel with this old road-line, 
running up-hill from the beck, and it seems likely that the original enclosures 
had been planned when the road was in existence and that the design of the 
village had been that of a “road-side”” community with buildings on either 
side of the main street and some distance away, quite 150 ft. on the ea'st side 
but much nearer on the west. The land between the road and the houses 
would be common grazing land, and the whole entity was a type of village not 
uncommon today, Levisham, north of Pickering, being a good example. 

Search was made for a possible Tithe Redemption map for the Parish of 
Scalby to ascertain the field-names in the last century, but it was found that 
such a map had never been produced, as the tithes of Scalby were not dealt 
with under the provisions of the Tithe Act of 1836, having been commuted for 
allotments of land by an award made under an Enclosure Act of 1771. The map 
of this Act gives no field names 

Although the first signs of the foundations had been discovered in Field 2, 
it was not possible at that time to obtain permission to continue digging there, 
and advantage was taken of the opportunity (in the winter of 1957-58) to 
investigate part of Field 3. In this field was a large and strongly-marked 
“ terrace” in the north-east corner near the beck, and probing showed the 
existence of stone foundations less than a foot beneath the surface. This 
building (House 2) proved to be fairly complex, a minimum of three main 
rooms were exposed, with considerable quantities of pottery, etc. The plan 
appeared to be quite unlike that of a! normal villein’s house. 

The whole area of the village has a subsoil of dense glacial clay inter- 
spersed with drier patches of sand. Both Houses 2 and 4 were on the clay, 
and the interpretation of the evidence was complicated by the existence of 
numerous field-drains, some of them comparatively modern pipe-drains, 
some 18-19th century “horse-shoes,” and some old stone-drains of unknown 
age. House 5 was on the edge of an area of sand and conditions were 
much better, but even here, where the sand gave way to clay. 
a measure of drainage had been found necessary by the builders. 
House 4 showed an elaborate drainage system, but Houses 1, 2, and 
3 had no drains actually associated with them. The builders of Houses 4 and 
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5 obviously had known the wet nature of the Hatterboard site and had planned 
accordingly—they would probably be local men under the direction of the 
forest officials; but the builders of House 2 may well have been newcomers 
unaware of the wet, often waterlogged, nature of the site, and would not fully 
realise it until the house was built and the winter rains set in. 

The tops of some of the foundation walls were no more than 9 inches 
below the present surface and it was remarkable that in the course of time 
they had not been caught by the plough share. However, many large stones 
were piled in nearby hedges, showing that the higher stones had been disturbed 
during farming operations and removed. In many cases the lowest course 
of stones appeared to have been laid on the surface of the ground but to have 
sunk on to the clay, but where there was a drain incorporated in the wall, then 
this was laid in a trench cut a foot or so into the clay. The stones were not 
mortared together, they had been set in clay, much of which was found in situ. 

Shortly after excavation commenced it was announced that Fields 1 and 2 
were to be occupied by the new Scarborough Technical College and the heavy 
earth-moving machinery for the preparation of the site started work in October, 
1958. The portion of Field 2 where the house-sites appeared to be, had been 
allocated for the playing fields of the college, work on which commenced in 
May, 1959. Because of this our investigations were carried on right through 
the winter months, and by the time the bulldozers had arrived for the levelling 
of the playing fields most of the known or suspected house-sites had been 
examined. Probing had shown possible buildings at two other places, and 
trial trenches had produced pottery, but there was no opportunity of properly 
investigating these. The whole site of the village in Fields 1 and 2 has now 
been completely destroyed and it is announced (1960) that next year work will 
begin on the new school to be built on Field 3. It may be, however, that the 
Hatterboard community extended to the south of these fields, and it is hoped 
that search will be made eventually in that direction. 

The documentary evidence of the constitution and of the dates of the village 
of Hatterboard is extensive and appears to agree quite well with the 
archeological finds. We know that, apart from the farms and cottages 
inevitable in any rural community, there was for a short period a convent of 
the Franciscan order and a “ tower ” belonging to the Duke of Lancaster. The 
friary would be a comparatively elaborate building: although the order was 
committed to poverty and the number of friars at this time likely to be small. 
The situation would be a quasi-temporary one, for the friars could not have 
relished being banished to such a remote spot. Nevertheless, a number of 
rooms would have been required in the friary, a minimum would be one for the 
chapel, one for the refectory and one for the dormitory, in addition to the 
kitchen, buttery, etc. The normal Franciscan cloister was a passage within 
the building and would leave little trace (D.D.K.). The friars would have their 
own graveyard, but in the short time they stayed at Hatterboard it is not likely 
that many would have died. No trace of a graveyard was found, but a large 
portion of Field 3 still awaits examination. 

_ The only building found at Hatterboard fitting this conception of a simple 
friary is House 2, which has at least three main rooms (quite possibly more) and 
which contained much pottery of a type and period agreeing well with the known 
dates of the residence of the Franciscans at Hatterboard. Having worked at 
this site through an entire winter, when conditions became so bad that pottery 
and other finds had to be baled out of water-filled trenches, it is not difficult to 
appreciate the urgency of the desire of the friars to get back to the urban 
comforts of Scarborough as soon as possible, even though the antagonism of 
the Cistercian canons had by no means died down. 
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The “ tower ” belonging to the Duke of Lancaster (the Duchy was created 
in 1267 when Henry III made his second son, Edmund, the first Earl of 
Lancaster), and recorded as being in ruins at the time of Richard Duke of 
Gloucester (1461-85), must have been a more substantial building. The usual 
interpretation of the word calls for a structure of stone and of some considerable 
size, comparable perhaps with the towers on the Scottish border. A prolonged 
search was made for such a building particularly on Hatterboard Hill and on 
other high ground but with no success. Of course, the Duchy tower may 
not have been such a major edifice; the Earl of Lancaster had, as his main 
residence in this part of Yorkshire, the castle at Pickering, and he may have 
required his Hatterboard tower to be nothing more than a convenient hunting 
lodge and possibly to act as the administrative headquarters for the Forest of 
Scalby, which later became the east ward of the Forest of Pickering. It is 
perhaps significant that in the 17th century, when, of course, the tower had 
ceased to exist, the nearby manor-house at Throxenby was called “ Foresters’ 
Lodge,” having possibly been found to be a more suitable building to house the 
officials of the Scarborough end of the forest (V.C.H.N.R., 2,479). 


The walls of House 5 were so outstandingly robust, so very much stronger 
than anything else found at Hatterboard, that this building quickly acquired 
the popular name of The Tower! These walls, however, were no more than 
three feet thick and would not have supported a tall stone building, but, of 
course, the upper stories may have been of wood. It seems doubtful whether 
House 5 was, in fact, the Lancastrian tower, but it may well have had some 
connection with the forest. The pottery found on this site dated from as early 
as c. 1200 but before the Duchy of Lancaster was founded (1267) the Forest of 
Scalby belonged to the King, and Earl Edmund would merely take over an 
administration already in being. 


There are obvious links both in structure and in the pottery found 
between Houses 4 and 5. ‘It seems likely that they had been built at the same 
time and by the same hands. The proportion of glazed ware among the pottery 
from these two buildings (21% and 23% respectively) is considerably higher 
than one would expect from the habitation of farmers or peasants, and some of 
this glazed ware was particularly elaborate. Such pottery would have been 
used by persons of some social and financial standing; in the absence of a manor 
house at Hatterboard, the most likely alternative would seem to be senior 
officials of the forest. 


The other buildings found at Hatterboard were simpler and more in 
keeping with known medieval rural standards. There is no archaeological or 
documentary evidence for either a church or a manor-house at Hatterboard. 
The Parish Church at Scalby would be used by the villagers apart from the 
few years when the Franciscan church was functioning. Remains of the 
medieval paved way running north and aligned on Scalby Church are still to be 
seen at the side of the modern Moor Lane. 


Several types of stone had been used for the various buildings; much of it 
was a rather soft sandstone quarried from the adjacent Hatterboard Hill. 
Usually the face would be roughly squared by chopping with an axe, the beds 
and joints not being worked at all. A harder limestone from Forge Valley 
had also been much used; this splits naturally into shapes convenient for 
building. A number of large glacial boulders had been built into the walls. 
In some cases only the lowest foundation courses remained to show where the 
building had been, in others well-built walls as high as two feet were found. No 
mortar was detected, the individual stones ha'ving been set in clay, much of 
which remained. 
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HOUSE 1 


A full examination was not possible, but clearly the building had been 
small. The walls were thin (18”-20”), and it had been found necessary at some 
time to buttress the place with a stout pole (about 6” in diam.), whose base was 
embedded in stones. The walls were not wide enough to support a building 
entirely of stone, so one assumes a wooden superstructure. Judging by the 
pottery found associated with this building (none of which was glazed and none 
earlier than c. 1275), this house was somewhat later than the others. It was 
partly under a very pronounced bank of earth, but the structure appeared to be 
much more recent and to have no connection with the foundations beneath. 


HOUSE 2 


This was a multi-roomed house with a’ depth of 24ft., but of unknown 
length (at least 75 ft.). The main walls were 36”-40” thick and the partition 
walls 12”-18”. Later field-drain trenches had caused great confusion at both 
ends. The House had possessed on the side facing the road a shallow ditch for 
surface drainage cut some 18” into the clay and in which much of the pottery 
was found. Room B still had a number of stone paving flags in position. No 
certain external doorway was found, but in parts the walls were badly wrecked 
and some were completely missing. The old stone drain running through 
Room A was over 5 ft. deep and was packed with partly-worked stones from 
the building. It was still functioning although all the more modern drains were 
silted up. A wall protruding at the southern end was built over an older 
foundation sleeper trench cut about 15” into the clay; this trench contained 
some 6” of charcoal and decomposed wood, together with much early pottery, 
including a cookpot that could be earlier than 1200 A.D., typologically the 
earliest pottery of the excavation and probably belonging to a building pulled 
down to make room for a later structure. These early timber slots associated 
with a 12th century wooden house show evidence similar to the Wharram Percy 
sequence (J.G.H.). 

There was some evidence that the building had been more extensive and 
possibly of the courtyard type. The plan, as far as it is known, is not easy to 
fit into our ideas of the normal dwellings of the period, although simpler houses 
70-80 ft. long have been found at Wharram Percy (J.G.H.). In the absence of 
a manor-house at Hatterboard and bearing in mind the proportion of glazed 
pottery found (12%), it is just possible to consider House 2: as part of the 
Franciscan friary. It seems reasonable to expect the friars to possess rather 
more better quality pottery than the peasants but, in view of their austere way 
of life, less than the usual manorial minimum of 20%. 

Some of the pottery from House 2 dates from the first half of the 13th 
century (or even earlier) but the bulk of it is referable to the period 
¢. 1275-1325 A.D., with smaller quantities from the later 14th century. This 
Sequence may well reflect (a) an earlier 12th century timber house, (b) the 
Franciscan rebuilding of 1245, and (c) an active occupation of the building after 
it had been granted to William of Pickering in 1304. 


HOUSE 3 


A single-roomed dwelling, the simplest type of peasant’s house, 30 ft. by 
20ft. The walls were 30’-36” wide, the west wall being constructed of 
exceptionally large stones (the biggest 21” x 12” x 9”) with their front edges 
squared. Running under the south-west corner of the house was a fragment 
of paving, 6 ft. x 4 ft., apparently part of an earlier structure. It consisted of 
elongated pieces of dark limestone with their points thrust downwards into the 
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clay, quite unlike anything else found during the excavation. It was difficult 
to differentiate between the pottery found with this pavement and that found 
near the walls above, a quantity of 13th-14th century sherds was recovered from 
both. It was not possible to investigate the interior of this house owing to 
farming operations, and no hearth was discovered. There was an unpaved 
doorway on the west side facing the road, and in the paddock at the back of the 
house had been a pond. Sherds of 10 vessels were recovered from near the 
walls, nine coarse-ware and one glazed. 


HOUSE 4 


The most interesting and puzzling site of the excavation. It was situated 
on a pronounced flattened terrace, and probing soon gave the extent of the 
foundations. Where the foundation walls were still in existence they were 
found to incorporate in their lowest course a drain, made necessary presumably 
by the wet nature of the site. These drains were constructed of uprights and 
capstones, leaving an aperture of approx. 9” square. It was possible to 
excavate here only in dry weather, and the summer of 1958 was so wet that, 
despite laborious attempts to drain our trenches, the task had to be abandoned. 


Although the idea of incorporating a drain in the foundation walls would 
seem a good one, much of the efficiency of these drains was lost by the builders 
failing to provide a’ satisfactory “fall” for the water. To all intents and 
purposes the drains were horizontal, there being less than an inch difference 
between the level at the far end of the drain and that of the outfall. The drains 
were everywhere completely filled with grey silt in which were found a few 
sherds of 13th century date. 


In the waterlogged conditions of this site (and also much of that of House 
2) it was noticeable that the ferruginous content of the soil had been deposited 
in small brown patches in the leached grey soil, giving rise to the popular name 
of “ Raisin Pudding” for this layer. This leaching out of the iron content of 
the upper soil and its eventual deposition lower down is akin presumably to 
the formation of iron-pan on our wetter moorlands. The deposition of 
ferruginous matter appears to have centred on foci of solid material, in many 
cases stones and pottery sherds. The large amount of pottery recovered from 
this wet layer had massive deposits of iron on the underside, often so hard as 
to be immovable. 


The house drains had run into a ditch 3 ft. deep, which in turn had emptied 
on to the lower common land and so downhill to the beck. The bank of this 
drainage ditch had been revetted on at least one side (the house side) with a 
row of tall stones, most of which had slipped down into the bottom of the ditch. 


The original construction of the lowest part of the wall appears to have 
consisted of the central drain itself with a line of squared stones on either side, 
the total width being about 3ft. Presumably the walls were solid above this 
level, but none of the upper courses remained. The southern wall had no lines 
of supporting stones beside the drain, possibly they had been robbed although 
the drain itself was in perfect condition. It may be that it had been a separate 
structure with the wall nearby (as with the west wall of House 5), but no such 
parallel wall was found. The western end of this southern drain had been 
sealed with two large stones set in clay and the flow of water had been towards 
the east. Under present-day conditions it would have been much easier to have 
run the water away directly to the lower land to the west, but for reasons 
that are no longer clear this has not been done. 
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Fig. 5. House 2. 
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The west wall did not appear to have a drain incorporated, there had been 
no need, for it ran along the top of a rise where natural drainage was sufficient. 
This wall had been laid on the surface of the ground and eventually had tumbled 
down the slope, where it was found lying spreadeagled on the clay. There 
were the remains of a stone partition wall across the building from north to 
south; most of the pottery was found in the east room and outside the east wall. 
The robbing of the walls had been so extensive that it was not possible to 
decide with certainty where the entrance had been. A number of flat limestone 
flags were found, with their upper surfaces well worn; although detached, they 
probably represented the original flooring. 


This house site produced sherds from 73 vessels, 14 of which (21%) were 
glazed. 


HOUSE 5 


A strong, nearly square, building at the top of the rise. A row of post- 
holes divided the interior and evidently there had been two rooms on the 
ground-floor, the western one being associated with the preparation of food, 
This room had a 2”-3” layer of black organic material including food-bones, 
much charcoal and a wealth of pottery, both glazed and unglazed. So much 
broken cookpot was found in the northern end of this room that it almost 
constituted a dump. The room also contained the round base of an oven, 
30” in diam. There was no hearth, the cooking, apart from the oven, having 
presumably been done on a brazier. The other room showed a much less 
obvious floor-layer and but little pottery. The northern and western walls 
were very well preserved, particularly so at their junction; the masonry at this 
point was outstanding. It is to be assumed that the other three corners (now 
largely gone) were equally well built, and the original building must have been 
impressive. Much of the southern and eastern walls was missing, of the latter 
only one piece 6 ft. long remained and this contained a drain precisely similar 
to those of House 4. Outside the western wall, but not incorporated in it, 
was another 6 ft. fragment of a similar drain, although here the capstones were 
missing. 


The preservation of these two drain fragments was put down to the 
persistence of a footpath (quite clear at the time of excavation) which crossed 
the site of the building along the precise line of the two drains; thus when the 
building stone had been taken away from the ruined house, in many cases down 
to the foundations, that part of the building under the footpath (or cart-track) 
was left undisturbed. The drains had taken the water southwards into a ditch 
which seemed to correspond with the recent (1958) drainage ditch which ran 
along the field boundary to the lower land to the east. 


There was a well-built stone-paved doorway on the north side of the house, 
very near the north-east corner, and this paving extended a considerable 
distance outside. A gap in the west wall was at first thought to have been a 
doorway, but there was no sign of paving, and it may have been nothing more 
than a chance gap where the robbery of stone had been complete. Several 
pieces of green-glazed roofing tile were found on_ this house-site, some six 
inches above the pottery layer, presumably representing the original roofing 
material. Roofing tiles of limestone flags, so very common on many medieval 
sites, were entirely absent at Hatterboard. 
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Fig. 6. House 4. 
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As there was such a marked difference between the masonry of House 5 
and that of the other buildings found, and as its position on the top of the rise 
seemed suitable, the possibility of it having been the Duchy of Lancaster tower 
was examined. The size of the building, however (36 ft. x 30ft.), was much 
less than would normally be expected of a tower, and the thickness of the walls 
(c. 3 ft.) was such that they would hardly have supported an all-stone structure 
of any great height. A tower on such foundations would have been unusually 
smal] and almost certainly would have had wooden upper-parts. On the other 
hand, despite very considerable search, no trace was found of any other 
foundations that could conceivably have belonged to a tower. 


HOUSES 6 & 7 


Experimental trenches showed the existence of stone foundations and 
produced pottery of the type and age found in other Hatterboard houses. There 
is no reasonable doubt that these sites represented other buildings of the 
medieval village. 


THE EARTHWORKS IN FIELD 2 


These clearly consisted of a system of enclosures plus much rigg and 
furrow. The bank that ran east-west, 140 ft. south of the beck, and which had 
been shown as a field boundary ({ic., hedge-line) on the 1771 map, was 
especially pronounced for some S50 ft. after crossing the main north-south bank. 
To the west of this crossing the east-west bank rose no more than 1 ft. above 
the surrounding ground, but for the next 50 ft. the bank abruptly became 3 ft. 
high for no apparent reason. An examination showed the bank to consist 
entirely of earth and no datable material was found. To the east of this high 
section the bank disappeared for a distance and then reappeared no higher 
than the neighbouring rigg and furrow (and, indeed, indistinguishable from it) 
until it crossed into Field 1, when it again became an obvious feature. 


Some 200 ft. to the south of this bank was a parallel, broader, flatter ridge 
about 12ft. wide. It was quite clear in the rigg and furrow, it crossed the 
strip of pasture land and joined the village high street at right angles. This 
was almost certainly the baulk or approach road to the eastern open field of the 
community. The north-south bank seems to have been constructed as a 
boundary between the cultivated land and the pasture. Some time after its 
construction a row of paddocks had been created behind it, but in the places 
where the rigg and furrow still came right up to the bank, a headland had been 
formed which stood several feet higher than the bank elsewhere. The houses 
had been built on flattened terraces within the paddocks, two of which had 
pond-sites which still filled in wet weather. These smal] enclosures bore no 
signs of medieval ploughing. 


The field boundaries as shown on the 177] enclosure map as “ ancient 
enclosures ” and which largely persist today, might well be the lines of the 
enclosure of Richard Duke of Gloucester, who in c. 1473 annexed much of the 
Hatterboard land to his manor of Northstead and who “ enclosed it with quick- 


settes as it remained in 1634,” thus superimposing his own enclosure banks over 
the earlier village boundaries. 
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Fig. 7. House 5. 
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Although Hatterboard differs from the traditional English village in not 
possessing the usual manorial structure, nevertheless the economics would be 
similar and the open-field system of cultivation probably followed. There is 
no known evidence of the position or size of these open fields, but is seems 
reasonably certain that Fields 1 and 2 of the present excavation plus the land 
to the south constituted the East Field of the village, while the present Field 3 
with adjacent land would be another. The flat top of Hatterboard Hill with 
land to the south may well have been the High Field. Certainly on much of 
this land the rigg and furrow, the remains of the early acre-strips, are still very 
obvious. 


SUMMARY 


To the south of the hamlet of Throxenby, on either side of the road that 
once led from that community to the present main road near Stepney House, 
were the buildings of Hatterboard, a village that flourished in the 13-14th 
centuries but which had probably disappeared by the 15th century. It did not 
have the normal manorial framework but was centred round the “tower” of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. and for a time the friary of the Franciscan Order. 
When these nuclei had gone, Hatterboard was of insufficient size to maintain 
itself for long and died out as so many other villages did in the eastern and 
central parts of England. The evidence of the pottery found confirms the 
known history. The sherds date from the late 12th century, reach their 
maximum in the period 1275-1350, and very shortly afterwards abruptly cease. 
One or two much later sherds (16th century, etc.) were probably transported 
with farmyard manure during subsequent cultivation. Many of the earthworks 
persisted until 1959, when the site was destroyed to make way for the 
Scarborough Technical College. 


31 
THE FINDS 


POTTERY 
MEDIEVAL 


The vast bulk of the very considerable amount of pottery recovered at 
Hatterboard belongs to the 13th and 14th centuries and especially to the period 
1275-1350 A.D. Well over 200: vessels were represented, and these are 
described in detail (and many figured) in “‘ Medieval Pottery in the Scarborough 
Museum; 13th and 14th Centuries,” Scarborough & Dist. Arch. Soc. Research 
Report No. 3 (1961), to which reference should be made. 


Cookpots were of course predominant but a few unglazed bowls and large 
pans were present. Glazed vessels represented as much as 19% of the total 
sherds from the site. | The Castle Road kilns in Scarborough undoubtedly 
supplied much of the glazed ware, but a considerable quantity of the coarse- 
ware pots appear to have been manufactured in the Vale of Pickering kilns 
at Staxton and Potter Brompton. 


The following is a summary of the evidence of occupation of the various 
houses at Hatterboard as illustrated by the pottery finds :— 


House 1. Coarse ware only, probably all datable to the period 1275- 
1325 A.D. Represents 24% of total Hatterboard pottery. 


House 2. Major proportion of pottery belongs to 1275-1325 A.D. A 
small number of coarse-ware vessels are referable to the first half of the 13th 
century and possibly to the 12th century. Occupation may have continued to 
the middle or latter part of the 14th century. The glazed ware amounts to 
12% of the sherds. About 26% of the Hatterboard pottery came from this 
house-site. 


House 3. Possibly all the pottery belongs to the period 1275-1325 A.D., 
but occupation may have commenced a little earlier and also continued later 
in the 14th century. Represents 5% of the total Hatterboard pottery. 


House 4. This possesses the largest proportion of pottery. Coarse-ware 
types of the first half of the 14th century are predominant but occupation 
probably bega'n in the first half of the 13th century. The proportion of glazed 
ware is high, amounting to 21% of the total sherds, and includes a remarkable 
tubular-spouted jug with applied figures of “ knights.” House 4 provided 
34% of the pottery from Hatterboard. 


Houss 5. Pottery from this house indicates a more even distribution of 
types indicating occupation beginning possibly as early as the 12th century, 
extending through the 13th and terminating well into the 14th century. The 
proportion of glazed ware, amounting to 23%, was the highest at Hatterboard. 
House 5 represents 31% of the total Hatterboard pottery. 


HousEs 6 & 7. Only 14% of the total pottery came from these sites, all of 
which can be allocated to the 13th century. 


CONCLUSION: The pottery evidence from the excavation of the house-sites 
indicates that the occupation of several of these buildings began as early as 
and possibly a little earlier than 1200 A.D. The other houses became occupied 
later in the 13th century. Habitation of all the buildings ceased in the 14th 
century, possibly by the year 1325, but probably nearer the middle of the 
century. 
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16th CENTURY 


No pottery could be allocated to the 15th century, but the following small 
collection can be referred to the Tudor period. These later sherds, only one of 
which was large, were well distributed over the site and may be the result of 
subsequent agricultural operations. 


1 Rim of platter. Pink ware, pale greenish amber glaze on interior and exterior, diam. 11”. 
From House 2. 

Ditto. Pinkish buff ware, pale greenish amber glaze on interior, diam. 14”. From House 4. 
Base fragment, probably of No. 1. From House 2. 

Wall fragment of bowl. Pinkish buff ware, olive-green glaze on interior. From House 5. 
Wall fragment of stone-ware. From House 3. 

Part of pipkin. Pink ware, pale greenish amber glaze on interior and exterior. Plain 
round-sectioned loop-handle (one of two) with single finger-impression at bottom. Diam. 
of rim c. 4.5”. Cf example from Chapel of Our Lady, Scarborough (ScarboroughMuseum, 
No. 25.39). From House 4. 


OTHER ARTEFACTS, ETC. 


NAnPWN 


ROOF TILES 


1 Three fragments in pinkish grey ware, with traces of pale greenish glaze on one. Thickness 
0.6”. From House 5. 
2 Three fragments, pinkish buff, grey core, unglazed. Thickness 0.6”-0.7”. From House 2. 


IRON OBJECTS 


About twenty fragments of iron were recovered, but all were heavily 
corroded with rust-impregnated clay, and only the following could be 
distinguished : — 


1 Fragments of two horse-shoes. From House 5. 
2 Four nails. From House 5. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS 


1 Small convex scraper in poor mottled dark brownish grey flint. 0.7” wide. From House 3. 

2 Fish-tail scraper in mottled pale grey and cream-coloured flint, 1.7” wide. Cf examples 
from Flamborough etc., in Scarborough Museum. From House 2. 

3 Convex scraper, dark brownish grey flint, 1.3” wide. From House 3. 


SLAG 


1 Fragment of glass slag. From House 1. 
2 Two fragments of glass slag. From House 5. 
3 Two fragments of iron slag. From House 2. 


ANIMAL REMAINS 


Anima] remains were remarkably scarce at Hatterboard, doubtless owing 
to the unfavourable conditions of preservation, and only the following could 
be identified : — 


SHEEP. Two bones and two molars from House 4. 
OYSTER. Four shells from House 2. 
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APPENDIX I 
REFERENCES TO THE SITE 
1167 PIPE ROLL SOCIETY, vol. x1 (1889), p. 99 


Octon with Ruston. 

Seaton 

Seamer 

Hatterboard with Throxenby. 
The monks of Byland. 
Hawsker. 

Ugglebarnby, etc., etc. 

All to be taxed half a§mark. 


1218 CHARTULARY OF THE PRIORY OF BRIDLINGTON, p. 86 


Quitclaim by William son of Robert the smith of ‘Haeterb’ge’ and Alice his wife to the 
Canons in free, pure and perpetual alms of a toft and croft and two bovates of land at 
Flotmanby. 


1245 YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL, vol. 32, p. 310 


Calendar Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p 459. Translation: On 11th August 1245 the king gave 
licence for the Friars Minor who used to dwell in Scarborough to raise houses and construct 
buildings to their use for habitation in the area lying between Cukewaldhull and the water- 
course called Milnbec on the east side which William son of Robert de Morpath has sur- 
rendered and quit-claimed to the king of the land which he held in chief in Haterberg in the 
parish of Scalby. 


1245 YORKSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL JOURNAL, vol. 32, p. 310 


Calendar Close Rolls, 1301-7, p 268. On August 12th, 1245 the bailiffs of Scarborough were 
ordered to assist the friars in removing their church and buildings to the new site at Haterberg. 
Mid-13th Century. PERCY CHARTULARY (Surtees Soc. 1911) 
Translations by courtesy of Mr. Gordon C. F. Forster, of the School of History, 
Leeds University. 


‘Let it be known (that I) Emma in my widowhood and with my own liege power give to 
John Westiby all my lands in the territory of Newby which lie in extent between the lands 
of John, once son of Toys and the lands formerly (belonging to) Robert, namely up to the 
Sted. c.o ers also one (piece of land) from Bradengate as far as the lake in the field of 
Haterbergh and one (piece of) land above Caldhou from Caldhougate as far as the lake in 
the field of Haterbergh.......... and one plot of land from the Throxenby road as far 
as the land (held by) Roger, son of Reginald and one plot of land from Hackerdyke as far 
as Crossik and one plot of land above Heugandehill from the Lord’s meadow as far as the 
lake in the field of Haterbergh and half a bovate of pasture in the same area.’ 

‘To (the attention of) everyone; John of Tour gives to John Westiby two strips of land in 
the territory of Hatergergh which lie in extent between the land once (held by) Roger Halden 
and the land once (held by) William, son of the smith.’ 


1285 YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, RECORD SERIES, 
vol. xx, p. 41 
Also NORTH RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. un, 
p. 226 


Patent Rolls, 13 Edw. I. Writ directed to the Sheriff of Yorkshire and dated at Swayne 
stone, 3rd November, 1285. Inquisition whether eight acres of land with the appurtenances 
in Haterberge which were held by Robert de Speton of Walesgrave who was hanged for 
felony done by him, have been in the king’s hand for a year and a day or not, and who has 
hadthe year and a day and ought thereof toanswer to the king: and of whom Robertheld that 
land and who now holds it: made by (here comes a list of jurors) who say that the eight 
acres aforesaid have been in the king’s hand for a year and a day and that the bailiff of 
Scalleby ought to answer for them. Robert de Speton held the eight acres of Henry Chaplain 
of Haterberge and no-one holds them now, they lie waste. 


c. 1300 YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, RECORD 
SERIES, vol. Lxxx1, p. 98 


Brother William de Tothale, Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
claimed against Adam le Bailiff a toft and an acre of land in Haterbergh. 
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1304. YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, RECORD SERIES, 
vol. xxxvul, YORKSHIRE INQUISITIONS, vol. rv, p. 86; also NORTH 
RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. 11, p. 233 


Ing. P.M., 32 Edw.1, No. 167. Inquisition taken at Pickering on Tuesday, 10th November 
1304 to ascertain what damages the king or others will suffer if the king gives permission to 
his beloved cousin Thomas Earl of Lancaster to grant to Master William of Pickering a 
piece of ground enclosed by a stone wall at Haterbergh near Scarborough together with the 
buildings thereon, formerly granted to the Grey Friars of Scarborough by Henry III which 
lately before the death of the king’s brother Edmund whose son and heir Earl Thomas is, 
came into his hands on grant by the Grey Friars, to be held by Master William and his 
heirs for ever of the chief lords of the fee by the due and accustomed services; and if it be 
that the king or others will suffer damage thereby, then to inquire who will suffer it and how 
and in what manner and of what person or persons the piece of ground is held and by what 
services, and how much it is worth altogether by the year and what is its extent in length 
and breadth. 

Verdict (by a jury of local men including one William de Haterbergh): The piece of 
ground in question formerly belonged to Roger Ughtered of Scarborough who surrendered 
it to King Henry III that he might, as he afterwards did,thereof enfeoff in frankalmoign the 
Grey Friars of Scarborough. The Friars enclosed it with a stone wall and built houses upon 
it and had it consecrated; but afterwards since it was too far from Scarborough they purcha- 
sed a piece of ground within the town where they now reside and surrendered the first- 
mentioned land to Lord Edmund as being chief lord, and now it is in the Earl’s hands as 
heir of Lord Edmund and held of the king in chief by no service. It contains an acres anda 
half and its annual value is 10/-. The king will suffer no damage if he gives leave as requested, 
nor anyone else. 


c. 1304. ARCHBISHOP JOHN LE ROMEYN’S REGISTER (SURTEES 
SOC., 1916) p. 209n. 


Mention of a grant by Maud, widow of Adam Bruys of Pickering, daughter and heir 
of Symon Ughtreth of Scarborough, to Master William of Pickering, Archdeacon of 
Nottingham, of all her lands in ‘Scardeburgh, Whallesgrave and Haterberg.’ 


c. 1325 NORTH RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. Mi, Pin2o2 


Ancient Petition: William de Bergh, Rector of Thornton in the Lordship of Pickering 
he and his predecessors in the rectory ought and were wont to common with all manner of 
beasts as appurtenant to his glebe at all seasons of the year in Dalby, Cleufield and Haver- 
bergh, which are places adjoining Pickering within Thornton parish. These places since 
Earl Thomas’s death have been in the king’s hands and the rector prays that he may have 
his common. 

N.B. “‘Haverbergh’ was a not uncommon spelling and although Hatterboard was some 
distance from Thornton parish the next entry (1339) shows a connection between the 
village and the family of de Bergh (i.e. Great Barugh). 


1339 GUISBOROUGH CHARTULARY (SURTEES SOC., 1889), p. 87 
Sir William de Bruys granted land at Heterberge to Bernard de Bergh. 


1349 NORTH RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. rv, p. 171 


Coram Rege Rolls, No. 355, m 67. 9th February, 1349, roll of W. de Thorpe, C.J. The 
jurors of several wappentakes of Yorkshire presented that William de Kirkby, late bailliff 
of Pickering, by colour of his office, every time that he held a swanemote of Pickering Forest, 
extortionately attempted to amerce at his own pleasure the townships within the forest who 
made default in appearance even though there were not five tenants therein, nor would he 
suffer them to be offered by their equals. In 1348 this had happened to Calthorn 
(Cawthorn), Haverbergh and Martone (near Hutton Buscel). In reply he stated that there 
were no townships within the forest which were not inhabited by five men and more except 
Cawthorn and Marton. 

From William de Kirkby, late receiver of Pickering, fine for several excessive offences 
committed by him in Yorkshire under colour of his Office, £2. 


1577 NORTH RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. Ip. 8 


An inquisition taken at Pickering, 12th August, 1577, gives a list of the vills and hamlets 
of which the queen (Elizabeth) is there ‘Capitalis domina,’ including ‘vill Scawby cum 
membris, viz. hamlets of Haterbargh, Burneston and Cloughton.’ 
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1619-21 NORTH RIDING RECORD SOCIETY (New Series), vol. 1, p. 53 


‘A Cort of Surveye and holden in the castle of Pickering Liethe in the Countie of York’ 
(commonly called Norden’s Survey), 1619-21. 

I think it not fit to omit the relation of a necessarye question that may arise concerninge 
14 oxganges of Lande lyinge in the feildes of Northsteede and Atterburgh. Theis 14 oxganges 
have been ever reputed belonginge to the P. honor of Pickeringe untill the Manor of Scalbie 
was let by Lease unto Sir Richard Cholmelie in Edw. the 6 time under the Duchie Seale 
who afterwards indevored to appropriate theis 14 oxganges to the crowne as no parte of 
the Duchye Lande whereupon there grew suite betwene one Thomas Wildorfe Esqre. and 
Sir Richard Cholmeley in the 6 years of Q. Eliz.; which was by them referde to 
the arbitremente of Justice Welsh whoe by an awarde gave it alae Duchie and so by 


composicion the suite ceased. 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY, NORTH RIDING, 1923, vol. 2, p. 478 


The Duchy of Lancaster had a tower called Hatterburghe but this was in decay in the 
time of Richard Duke of Gloucester who annexed 16 or 17 oxgangs ‘lying to it’ to Northstead 
House, which Richard ‘inclosed...... with quicke setts ’ as it remained in 1634 ( Duchy 
of Lancaster Spec. Com. No. 1126). In 1563-4 when the Manor of Northstead was said to 
be sometimes called Hatterboard, local people could point to the spot where ‘they had 
heard say Hatterboard was’ (Exch. Spec. Com. No. 2536). 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL, vol. 32, p. 310 
An account of the coming of the Grey Friars to Scarborough and-Hatterboard. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL, vol. 34. p. 299 
** Lost Villages in Yorkshire,”” M. Beresford 


Haterberg in Scalby: In 1563 a witness in an Exchequer case ‘hath heard say where 
Haterberg was.’ Its manor house would appear to have been Peasholme. A leasee of 1537 
had suffered the manor to decay. A leasee temp. Edward VI Sir Richard Cholmley, had 
used the timber of the decayed buildings for a hall. Until then his shepherd had used the 
house. Richard, Duke of Gloucester had annexed 16 or 17 oxgangs going with the manor 
and ‘inclosed with quicksettes.’ 

N.B. Most of this information would appear to refer to Northstead Manor House and 
not to Hatterboard. 
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APPENDIX II 


DESERTED AND SHRUNKEN VILLAGES OF THE 
SCARBOROUGH AREA 


Such villages are particularly numerous around Scarborough and along 
the northern edge of the Vale of Pickering. The Domesday Book shows that 
in the 11th century the Scarborough district possessed a far larger number of 
villages and hamlets than it does today. ‘Bs 

The Manor of Falsgrave, for instance, included, in addition to villages 
(some now towns) still existing today stretching from Filey to Cloughton, a 
number of communities which have not persisted. Near Gristhorpe were the 
hamlets of Scagetorp, Eterstorp and Rodebestorp. Nearer Scarborough were 
Burton and Deepdale, to the west were Newton, Preston and Marton (all near 
Hutton Buscel), and in Harwood Dale was Thirley Cotes. By the time of 
Kirkby’s Inquest (1284-5; an enquiry on behalf of Edward I to ascertain the 
precise holders of land and thus something of a counterpart to the Domesday 
survey) some of these had already disappeared, though others obviously were 
flourishing. 

The Forest of Pickering, extending along the limestone hills from 
Scarborough to beyond Pickering, also had in medieval times numerous villages 
no longer in existence. Some of our vanished communities may ha've been 
nothing more than a manor or farm with a cluster of attendant cottages— 
Thorpe, near Seamer, Northstead, Thirley Cotes and Bartindale, near 
Hunmanby, were probably of this type. Malton Cotey north of Ebberston 
may have been merely a grange of Malton Priory, but the earthworks are 
unexpectedly widespread. 

Others seem to have been scattered collections of farms rather than 
villages in the usual English sense of the word; examples are Deepdale and 
Burton (or Burtondale). The editor of the Surtees Society’s edition of 
Kirkby’s Inquest (1867) gives the position of Burtondale as being to the west 
of Oliver’s Mount, and Deepdale to the east. On the other hand, at an enquiry 
held at Pickering in 1577 (N.R., 1, 8), it was stated that the village of Seamer 
had an outlying hamlet called ‘‘ Burtondale alias Deepdale.” It may be that 
by the 16th century Burtondale had disappeared and was already being confused 
with neighbouring Deepdale. 

The village of Hutton Buscel had an impressive number of associated 
hamlets: the fields to the northwest of the present village are still called 
“Newton Fields,” and the hamlet of that name probably lay near Mount 
Pleasant, Preston is commemorated by “Preston Hill.” and Marton by 
“ Martingarth,” where one cottage persisted into the 19th century. All these 
three communities were constantly mentioned along with Hutton Buscel in the 
documents from 1086 to 1490. 

Many of Scarborough’s lost and deserted villages were mentioned frequently 
in the records of the Honour of Pickering (N.R., 4 vols): Kingthorpe (destroyed 
by the Scots in 1323), Westhorpe (between Brompton and Snainton), Roxby, 
Dalby, Farmanby (all near Thornton Dale), Everley, Deepdale, Cawthorn and 
Hatterboard obviously were thriving communities at that time (13th-14th 
centuries). 

While several of our deserted villages are still represented by considerable 
earthworks (Argém, Newbiggin, Osgodby, etc.), others have left no obvious 
sign (Farmanby, Flotmanby, Thorpe, Westhorpe, Newton, etc.) and require 
much investigation to establish their exact site. 
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The original village of Ebberston may well have been round the church. 
The 18th century Enclosure map (1) shows a collection of cottages along the 
then main road (the line of which can still be seen crossing the churchyard) as 
far as the church. It would seem likely that here was a twin-village complex, 
one village clustered round the church and hall and the other (possibly called 
Netherby, for that is the name of the dale immediately to the north) half a mile 
to the east, both villages being on springs of excellent water. During the la'st 
few centuries, probably encouraged by the owners of the hall, the houses have 
shrunk away from the hall-church nucleus and migrated to the eastern half, 
taking the name of “ Ebberston” with them. Something similar happened at 
Hackness. 


It is sometimes difficult to differentiate between a shrunken and a deserted 
village, as in many cases One or more farmhouses still occupy the site, usually 
comparatively modern buildings. Thus at Willerby, Killerby, Osgodby, 
Kingthorpe, Ryton, Newbiggin,, Cawthorn, Thornton Riseborough and the 
classic deserted village site at Argym there is at least one farmhouse on or near 
the village site, but none of these’buildngs goes back to medieval times. 


Some of the shrunken villages show the measure of their decrease very 
clearly in the extensive earthworks, indicating the old cottage enclosures, still 
to be seen round the present village. This state of affairs is shown well at 
Speeton, Buckton, Fordon, etc. Many other villages may well have decreased 
in size from the heyday of English village life, the 13th and 14th centuries, but 
evidence is lacking. 


An increasing number of deserted and shrunken sites are being re-occupied 
by the modern urban spread of Scarborough (Hatterboard, Northstead, 
Osgodby, Throxenby, Deepdale, etc), and othergg like Dalby and Bickley have 
received new life from nearby forestry development. 


MAP REFERENCES: 

Ar 112710 Newbiggin 102819 
Barthndale 109730 Newton 978846 
Burtondale 035867 (approx) Northstead 036895 
Cawthorn 776890 Osgodby 056847 
Dalby 636712 Preston 975847 
Deepdale 043855 Roxby 827828 
Ebberston 893833 Thornton 

Everley 974889 Riseborough 748847 
Farmanby 844844 (approx) Thorpe, near 

Flotmanby 075796 Seamer Site unknown 
Fordon 049752 Westhorpe, near 

Hatterboard 017887 Brompton Site unknown 
Killerby 065828 

Kingthorpe 835858 

Marton 966842 

Malton Cote 905851 


(1) In the possession of Mr. W. P, Baker, Chestnut Cottage, Ebberston. 
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CoC Calendar of Close Rolls. 
CPR. Calendar of Patent Rolls. 
D.D.K. Dom David Knowles in lit. 
Ing.P.M Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem. 
J.G.H. J. G. Hurst in lit. 
N.R. North Riding Record Bee nu leaiens (New Series). 
O.E.D. Oxford English Dictionary. , ie 
PN. A. H. Smith; ‘Place Names of the North Riding,’ (Cambridge 1923). 
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V.C.H.N.R. Victoria County History of the North Riding (1923). / 
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INTRODUCTION 


The large collection of medieval pottery in the Scarborough Museum has 
been accumulated from sites in and around the town for a period of more than 
a century, but during the last ten years the collection has doubled in quantity. 
This increase has been due almost entirely to the activities of members of the 
Scarborough and District Archaeological Society and to the staff of the Museum. 
The preparation of a published catalogue of this material was commenced in 
1958, but the excavation of the deserted village site of Hatterboard in 1959 
produced a large and important mass of pottery, which, if added to the 
catalogue, would have enhanced its value considerably. Mr. F. C. Rimington, 
director of the Hatterboard excavations, generously placed this pottery at my 
disposal and therefore the present report includes a catalogue of all the 
medieval earthenware in the possession of the Scarborough Museum in June, 
1960, which, on reasonable grounds, can be dated to the 13th and 14th centuries, 
including certain cookpot types which may have their origin in the 12th century. 


Scarborough Museum contains no earlier medieval pottery and the amount 
that can be allocated to the 15th century is relatively small. The great bulk of 
the local pottery belonging to the Middle Ages appears to have been manu- 
factured during the century 1250-1350, with the zenith of production probably 
around 1300. Is there an explanation for this preponderance of both coarse 
and glazed wares during such a limited period? A study of the early history 
of the borough may provide an answer. In all probability there was little of the 
town to be seen before the erection of the stone castle early in the second half 
of the 12th century, but after the construction of this stronghold and the 
granting of the charter in circa 1160, the settlement around the ha'ven 
expanded rapidly. The parish church of St. Mary’s was built late in the 12th 
century, a harbour appears to have been created by 1225 and in 1256 
the borough’s bounds, which were originally defined by a wall following the 
line of Auborough and Cross Streets, were extended westwards to a dike which 
followed the course of St. Thomas Walk, North Street and Bar Street. All 
this and more indicates a flourishing society with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and the well-being of the town would influence the condition of the 
surrounding countryside. The demand for pottery, especially for the more 
attractive glazed ware, would be considerable and was possibly augmented by 
the export trade. 


A different story is obtained from a study of the 14th century history of 
the borough. Both town and castle suffered severely from wars. The latter 
was besieged in 1312 and the former burnt in 1318. The pier fell into disrepair 
and much damage was done to the lower town through inroads by the sea. 
Scarborough’s prosperity in the Middle Ages may therefore be reflected in the 
quality and quantity of its pottery. However, the decline in the use of pottery 
during the 14th century, which is apparent from the local collection, may have 
been largely or entirely due to other factors, for it is known that during that 
century bronze cauldrons, ewers and bowls became increasingly popular, and 
these vessels, together with others in wood and leather, probably almost 
completely replaced pottery containers. 


6 INTRODUCTION 


As already stated, much of the increase in the Medieval Pottery Collection 
in the Scarborough Museum is recent, and thanks are due to the following 
public-spirited individuals for depositing their finds in the Museum: Messrs. 
G. Duke, E. Forth, R. H. Hayes, J. W. Moore, G. W. Patrick, G. R. Pye, F. C. 
Rimington, the late S$. Rowntree and A. Wyvill. A considerable quantity of 
pottery has been obtained by the Museum staff through the active co-operation 
of the Borough Engineer’s Department of the Scarborough Corporation. 


Restoration of certain vessels has been undertaken by Mr. G. Duke, but 
the majority are the work of the Museum staff. The writer wishes to thank 
Messrs. G. C. Dunning, R. H. Hayes and F. C. Rimington for helpful informa- 
tion and comments, some of which have been incorporated in this paper. | am 
also greatly indebted to Mr. F. C. Rimington for his work in the preparation 
of the typescript and to Mr. W. A. Lauchlan for checking and correcting same. 


THE CATALOGUE 


The exact location of the provenance quoted in the description of cach 
specimen can be found in the GAZETTEER which follows this catalogue. The 
numbers given with the name “ Hatterboard ” refer to the house numbers from 
the report on that site. At the end of each description the Scarborough 
Museum’s accession number is quoted in parenthesis. Unless otherwise stated 
the diameter figure refers to the rim of the vessel. 


SECTION I. GLAZED WARE 


FABRIC & KILNS 

The great proportion of the 13th and 14th century glazed ware vessels found 
in the Scarborough district are in a sandy buff (usually pinkish buff) ware, the 
degree of sandiness varying considerably, but it is often only slight. It was a 
fabric produced by the Castle Road kilns (see Nos. 5/1, 27/1 and 27/2). A 
coarse grey gritty ware has been used on a small proportion of pots (e.g., Nos. 1, 
13/10, 13/14, 23/1 and 26/4), and a finer grey ware has been employed on a 
number of skillets (Nos. 30/1, etc.). 


The kilns found in Castle Road, Scarborough (see GAZETTEER), are the only 
known local source of glazed ware during the period, as the manufacture of 
pottery at the kiln-site at Newby (see GAZETTEER) did not take place earlier than 
the 15th century. The output of the Castle Road kilns was probably consider- 
able, and, in addition to meeting the demand of neighbouring markets, export 
of the wares by ship may have resulted in the distribution of Scarborough pottery 
along the east coast of England. However, research in this connection is 
required before further speculation is made. 


THE GLAZE 

In common with medieval pottery from all parts of England, the striking 
predominance of large jugs or pitchers (Types 1-26) over all other forms of 
glazed vessels is readily displayed in the Scarborough Museum’s collection, 
where they represent no less than 85% of the individual pots. The remaining 
15% is made up of zoomorphic aquamaniles (Type 27), small jugs (Type 28), 
shallow dishes (Type 29), which are very rare, skillets (Type 30), which are more 
plentiful, and a single lid (Type 31). None of the local cookpots is glazed, and, 
although several bowls of Types 50-52 in light buff show some traces of glaze, 
these may be accidental splashes. 


The first glazed pottery in Medieval Britain appears in the comparatively 
rare yellow-glazed Saxo-Norman ware. This glaze, and that used later in the 
Middle Ages, had a lead basis, but from the 13th century the yellowish glaze 
was usually stained green with copper filings, and the appearance of the vessels 
was improved considerably by this rich colouring. In this district, as elsewhere 
in England, the effect of this addition often provided a speckled, blotched or 
partially tinted green due to the imperfect or uneven mixture of the copper. 
Occasionally manganese oxide was used to create purplish shades. 
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The glazing on the jugs described in this catalogue is confined to the outside 
of the vessel (except No. 7/3), but in the great majority of instances the pots 
are not completely glazed on the exterior. The lower part of the body usually 
remains free, frequently the rim and sometimes part of the neck. An analysis 
of the colours used on the 13th & 14th century vessels in the Scarborough 
Museum shows that dark green predominates : — 


Dark green 47% 
Olive green (dark, medium and light) Wey 
Light green IA 
Other shades of green ity, 
Honey and amber-coloured i ile 
Purple ry 


The percentage of glazed pottery in the total pottery recovered from certain 
sites may be of interest, and comparison can be made of the relative difference 
between sites in villages and others in the town of Scarborough : — 


Town sites Village sites 

Chapel of Our Lady 56% Hatterboard 19% 

Cook’s Row BPA East Ayton ie], 

Cross Street. 58% All other village sites 27, 
RIMS 


The most plentiful of the two principal rim-forms used on local large jugs 
in the 13th & 14th centuries is the upright squared variety, with a’ pronounced 
neck-cordon and a diameter of about four inches. These are found on jugs 
with a pinched spout (Type 2) and on those with a tubular spout (Type 7). The 
other common rim-form possesses a plain upright rounded lip with no neck 
cordon but with a similar diameter of about four inches, and is found on bridge- 
spouted (Type 4) and tubular-spouted jugs (Type 8). 

Rims are frequently unglazed and a damaged or uneven rim-top is a 


common feature. The latter is the result of fusion with the base of a pot 
stacked below or above during firing in the kiln. 
SPOUTS 


Three styles of spouts are in evidence on local large jugs in the 13th and 
14th centuries. The earliest is the simple pinched-out lip variety, which has 
remained in common use from the beginning of the Middle Ages. Itis found 
on local ewers of Types 1, 2 and 3, and was probably the only spout used in the 
first half of the 13th century. A second form of spout appeared in the 13th 
century and is to be found on Types 4 & 5. This is the “bridge-spout” variety, 
which was probably used in the Scarborough district during the period 1250- 
1350 A.D. Late in the 13th or early in the 14th century the tubular spout made 
its appearance with jugs of Types 7 and 8, and may have remained in currency 
until the 15th century. 

Locally the three forms of spouts occur in approximately the same 
numerical frequency. 


HANDLES 


The medieval potter gave much attention to his handles and to the method 
of their attachment. The latter was so effective that it is rare that the end of 
a handle is found without the adherence of a large fragment of the side of the 
vessel. Futhermore, the very size and appearance of the handle inspires a 
feeling of confidence and invites a firm grasp. Two types of jug handles are 
in evidence in the Scarborough district during the 13th and 14th centuries— 
the round-sectioned and the strap. The former is the predominant type and 
amounts to 79% of the total in the Scarborough Museum, of which three-quarters 
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possess the characteristic vertical corrugations or grooving. ‘Twisted 
corrugations, such as that to be found on the handles of the ram-shaped ewers 
(Type 27), also occur on large jugs (e.g., Nos. 2/3 & 7/2), but are by no means 
so plentiful. 

Although the corrugation on the handles has a certain decorative value, the 
treatment appears to have been applied to prevent splitting during firing and 
possibly to provide a better grip. It is to be noted that the smaller and lighter 
handles with a round section are more frequently plain (e.g., Nos. 2/4 & 2/5). 

The stabbing and rough slashing of handles, which occurs elsewhere in 
England, has rarely been employed on local jugs, although one example with 
stab-marks has been noted from Thornton Dale. 

Round-sectioned corrugated handles were plentiful on the Chapel of Our 
Lady site, presumably at the time of the destruction of the first medieval chapel 
in 1312, and also at Cross Street and Cook’s Row, but were scarce at 
Hatterboard. They have been found associated with other medieval pottery 
at Ayton Castle, Cawthorn, E. Ayton, Filey, Flixton Carr (Fig. x, 4) Hutton-le 
Hole, Keld Head, Malton, Middleton, Osgodby, Thornton Dale and Seamer. 
This style of handle was not found at Staxton Sandpit, and only strap handles 
are recorded for Huttons Ambo, where the main occupation of the hall was 
probably between 1175 and 1250. It is probable that the corrugation of round- 
sectioned handles is a characteristic of jugs belonging to the late 13th and early 
14th centuries, but its later history is obscure, although it is not a feature known 
to have been used on local 15th century jugs. 


Strap handles remained popular from the 12th to 15th centuries and there 
is evidence that they were being produced even during the period of the 
dominance of the round-sectioned form (e.g., No. 7/1). 


BASES 


A distinctive feature of medieval pottery, both of glazed jugs and coarse- 
ware vessels, is the sagging base and, although flat bases are known on jugs 
(e.g., Nos. 8 & 9), they are comparatively uncommon, These convex bases are 
due to a sagging tendency occasioned by the removal of a large or fairly large 
area of clay which adheres firmly to the turntable. 

The great majority of local jugs possess finger-impressions around the 
basal angle, and, although originally added to offset the obvious disadvantage 
of placing a convex base upon a flat surface, they were often distributed 
artistically in regular groups of three or four (e.g., Nos. 2/1 & 8), and not 
infrequently they were observable on jugs with a flat or almost flat bottom (e.g., 
Nos. 8 & 9). Examples with pronounced sagging bases without finger- 
impressions are to be seenin Nos. 1 & 12/1. 

It is stated that finger-impressed bases went out of fashion at the end of 
the 13th century and were reintroduced in the 15th century. However, evidence 
from the Scarborough district indicates that this treatment remained popular in 
the 14th century. 

Frequently the base of a large jug carries the imprint, sometimes complete, 
of the rim of a second jug (and occasionally a third) upon which it was standing 
or supporting when packed in the kiln. 


DECORATION 


Few large jugs from the Scarborough district are without some form of 
decoration, even if this is confined to simple horizontal grooves or to finger- 
impressions at the ends of the handles. Frequently decoration embraces the 
whole body of the vessel and consists of several different types. 
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The following forms, which are the most frequently used are considered 
in greater detail in the main body of the catalogue. 


(1) Applied decoration 


Long vertical strips, either plain (Nos. 14/1 etc.), rouletted (Nos. 16/1 etc.), or finger-impressed 
(Nos. 17/1 etc.) 

Short strips (Nos. 15/1 etc.) 

Scale decoration (Nos. 18/1, 19/1 etc.) 

Studs and pellets (Nos. 20/1 etc.) 

Human faces and figures (Nos. 5/1 and ff., 6 and 8.) 


(2) Incised decoration 


Wavy-lines (Nos. 21/1 etc.) 
Reeding (Nos. 22/1 etc.) 


(3) Impressed and outpressed decoration 


Rouletting (No. 23). 
‘Raspberry’ stamp-impressions (Nos. 24/1 etc.) 
Outpressed bosses (Nos. 25/1 etc.) 


LARGE JUGS 


TYPE 1. SQUAT BROAD-BASED JUG WITH PINCHED-SPOUT 
Jugs of this 13th century form with broad sagging bases have a wide 
distribution, and examples can be quoted from London (L.M. Med. Cat., 
Pl, LXII, No. 3), Cambridgeshire (Rackham 1948, Pl. 88) and York (ibid, P1-8) 
Two are known locally, one from Scarborough (See below) and the other has 
been found recently in fragments at Ayton Castle. 
1 (fig.) Complete vessel. Pinkish grey to buff grey, coarse, gritty, ‘cookpot’ type ware. 
Upper half partially covered with thin olive-green and amber glaze. Rim slightly outbent, 
flattened lip, pinched-out spout, diam. 4.9”. Strap handle with three vertical grooves, 


thumb-impressions at top and bottom. Base with pronounced sagging but no finger- 
impressions. Ht. 9.25”. From Huntriss Row. (12.39). 


TYPE 2. TALL JUG WITH UPRIGHT SQUARED RIM AND PINCHED- 
SPOUT 

These plain moderately tall jugs, with their squared rims (diam. 3.75”-4.5”), 
pinched spouts and cordoned necks, probably belong to the most plentiful local 
13th century type, for, in addition to those described below, many rim fragments 
listed under No. 12 undoubtedly belong to Type 2. Unless the spout is present 
it is, however, impossible to distinguish between rims belonging to Types 2 & 7. 

Type 2 jugs are usually in pinkish buff smooth or slightly sandy ware, and 
the glaze is normally missing from the lower part of the body, frequently from 
the rim and sometimes from part of the neck. The handles are both round- 
sectioned (plain or ribbed) and strap-type, although the former are more 
numerous locally. The type appears most frequent within Scarborough itself 
but note one from Flixton, Fig. X, No. 2), and it is probable that it was a product 
of the Castle Road kilns. Ewers with this rim and neck profile are, however, 
characteristic of the period and their distribution widespread. 

A jug somewhat resembling this form was found at Eccles, Lancashire, 
with a hoard deposit circa 1240-1 (Thompson 1956, 57-8 P1. II (b)) and another 
from White Castle, Monmouthshire (Fig. 1, No. 3) is attributed to the first half 
of the 13th century. Type 2 probably had its origin early inthe 13th century, 
but possibly continued well into the 14th. 

2/1 (fig. and Pl. II, No. 2/1) Complete vessel. Slightly sandy pinkish buff ware, upper 
part of body and part of neck covered with dark olive-green glaze, three large splashes of 
dark green glaze on lower half of body. Plain round-sectioned handle, partially glazed in 
olive-green, finger-impressions at top and bottom. Four groups of four finger-impressions 


around basal angle. Slightly sagging base with imprints from rims of two jugs. Ht. 11.5”. 
Rim diam. 4”. From Falsgrave. (13.39). 


4). 


Large Jugs of Types | to 4 (Scale 


Fig. 4h, 
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2/2 (fig.) Almost complete vessel. Sandy pinkish buff ware, dark olive-green glaze covering 
whole except for narrow zone around base and part of rim. Pronounced rilling on interior 
and exterior. Strap handle (restored) with wide shallow central groove and finger-impressions 
at junction with body. Long ‘gutter’ leading to pinched-spout. Widely spaced finger-imp- 
ressions around basal angle. Sagging base. Ht. 11.5”. Rim diam. 3.75”. From Eastborough 
(14.39). 

2/3 (fig.) Upper part of jug. Hard pinkish buff ware, light grey handle, light green to dark 
greenish-brown glaze. Heavy round-sectioned handle with twisted corrugation and finger- 
impressions at neck junction. Diam. 4.1”. From Cook’s Row. (619.53). 

2/4 (fig.) Part of rim with spout and handle. Hard pinkish buff ware, light green to honey- 
coloured glaze. Plain round-sectioned handle with finger-impressions at top and bottom. 
Diam. 3.75”. From Cook’s Row. (82.53). 

2/5 (fig.) As last. Thin hard light buff ware, partially covered with olive green glaze. Plain 
round-sectioned light-weight handle. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (4.39.4). 

2/6 Rim and neck fragment with pinched-spout. Smooth pinkish buff ware, partially covered 
with dark green glaze. Diam. 5”. From Cook’s Row. (68.53). 

2/7 Rim fragment with pinched-spout. Ware and glaze as last. Diam. 4”. From Cook’s Row. 
(71.38). 

2/8 As last, diam. 4.5”. From Cook’s Row. (69.53). 


TYPE 3. JUG WITH OUTBENT SQUARED RIM AND PINCHED-SPOUT 


Two fragmentary vessels from Hatterboard represent this type, one of 
which (No. 3/2) was associated with cookpot fragments of Type 37A, and can 
be referred to the first half of the 13th century with all probability. A strap- 
handled jug with a rim somewhat resembling this specimen is illustrated from 
Oxfordshire (Ascot Doilly, Fig. 19, K. 1) and stated to be probably early 13th 
century. 

3/1 (fig.) Rim and neck fragment, light buff sandy ware, traces of light green glaze on rim, 
diam. 5”. From Hatterboard 4. (396.59). 


3/2 (fig.) Similar fragment and ware with stump of strap-handle. Large splashes of light- 
green glaze, diam 5”. From Hatterboard 5. (471.59) 


TYPE 4. BRIDGE-SPOUTED JUG 


The distinctive spout on this type of jug is formed by the application of a 
spout similar to that of a’ common jug of today to the rim of the vessel (before 
firing, of course), smoothing the joint with care and then forcing a hole with 
the finger through the intervening wall, retaining the original rim as a 
continuous “ bridge.” The effectiveness of this form is demonstrated by the 
fact that these spouts are rarely found without a large portion of the rim and 
neck affixed. 


Jugs with these spouts are of frequent occurrence in the Scarborough district 
although no complete profile is available. Elsewhere they are widely 
distributed —two from London (L.M. Med. Cat., Pl. L-XII, No. 1 and 
P]. LXIII, No. 3) are allotted to the 13th and 14th centuries respectively. A 
tentative date for the local examples is 1250-1350 A.D. 


In this district bridge-spouted jugs are normally in smooth, fairly hard, light 
buffor pinkish buff ware with dark green glaze. The rims (diam. usually 4”) are 
plain and upright with parallel grooves and a cordon around the neck. <A 
common form of decoration on the body of these jugs appears to be of applied 
“ scales ” (see Nos. 4/2 & 4/8). It should be noted that some or all of the jugs 
with bearded masks included under Type 5 are bridge-spouted. 

Unless otherwise stated, the following vessels are represented by fragments 
possessing the spout and a portion of the rim and neck only : — 


4/1 (fig.) Buff, dark-green glaze, diam. 4”. Parallel grooves and cordon around neck. 
From Chapel of our Lady. (1425.39). 

4/2 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, dark green glaze. Diam. 4”. ‘Scale’ decoration below neck, 
parallel grooves and cordon around neck. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1449.39). 
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4/3 Light orange, dark green glaze, cordon around neck, diam. 4”. From Cook’s Row. 
(620.53). 

4/4 Light buff, dark green glaze, diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1219.39). 

4/5 Similar with neck cordon, diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1217.39). 

4/6 As last. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1422.39). 

4/7 Light pinkish buff, dark green glaze, diam. 4”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1420.39). 
4/8 As 4/2, but with yellowish-green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (114.53). 

4/9 Light pinkish buff, light grey core, sage-green glaze, diam. 4.5”. From Cross Street. 
(1174.39). 

4/10 Light pinkish buff, honey-coloured glaze, diam. 5”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1424.39.) 
Ag Spout only. Light orange, dark sage-green glaze, diam. 4”. From Chapel of Our Lady. 
1423.39). 


4/ C Spout only. Pinkish buff slightly sandy ware, green glaze, diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 
5. (472.59). 


4/13 Spout only. Pink sandy ware, green glaze. From Hatterboard 4. (469.59). 


TYPE 5. JUG WITH BEARDED MASKS 


Careful examination of the Scarborough Museum’s collection of Medieval 
pottery has disclosed that this type is of more frequent occurrence than 
previously realised, although this is hardly surprising as the type was an 
undoubted product of the Castle Road kilns. Unfortunately no complete 
vessel or large portion of a vessel has been discovered, but a tall jug with an 
upright rim, cordoned neck and a bridge-spout is indicated from fragments. 
Two bearded masks are attached to the upper part of the jug, between thespout 
and handle, in the manner illustrated by the Nottingham ewer (P1. II, No.1 & 
Rackham 1948, P1. 82). Actually there is a remarkable resemblance between 
the features of the Nottingham masks and those from Scarborough. Other 
jugs with bearded masks occur in York (in Yorkshire Museum), Lincoln (in 
British Mus.), Cambridge (B.M. Eng. Pot. Guide, Fig. 8), and Hartlepool 
(information from Miss W. Sivewright). A 14th century date appears accept- 
able. 


The fragments listed below are from different vessels and are in hard 
smooth pinkish buff ware with a dark green glaze (unless otherwise stated) :— 


5/1 (fig., also figured by Leckenby 1856, figs. 2 and 3 and Jewitt 1871, fig. p. 82). Side of 
upper part of jug. Squared rim, cordoned neck, diam. 4”. Applied decoration in form of 
human mask attached to neck, with long rounded beard (attached to body of vessel,) 
grasped at bottom by a left hand which is part of an arm (attached to body of vessel). 
Smaller ae of similar mask from same vessel is not figured. From Castle Road. 
(3.39.3-4). 

5/2 (fig.) Fragment of rim and mask. Rounded upright rim, top badly damaged during 
firing, cordoned neck, diam. 4”. Human mask (attached to neck) with long flat beard 
(attached to body of vessel.) From Cook’s Row. (85.53). 

5/3 Fragment of mask similar to last, but glaze of different shade. From Cook’s Row. (86.53). 
5/4 Fragment of beard. From East Ayton. (2698.51). 

5/5 As last. From Cook’s Row. (109.53). 

5/6 As last, but dark greenish brown glaze. From Cook’s Row. (108.53). 

5/7 As last, in light grey to pinkish buff ware, dark green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (1 10.53). 
5/8 Wall fragment, with part of hand and arm attached (presumably grasping end of beard). 
Slightly sandy ware. (Probably from one of jugs from from which were obtained the ‘handles 
in the form of a man holding his beard,’ Flixton Carr, 16 and 34. These ‘handles’ were not 
deposited in Scarborough Museum). From Flixton Carr. (12.49.46). 

5/9 Wall fragment with applied strip in form of an arm (presumably grasping end of beard.) 
Possibly from 5/2 above. From Cook’s Row. (153.53). 

5/10 Bridge-spout, with part of rim and neck showing indications of upper part of beard 
(presumably forming part of mask). Light buff ware. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1427.39) 
5/11 As last. Smooth pinkish buff ware with light grey core. From Cook’s Row. CTU3553); 


TYPE 6. FACE-JUG 


The face-jug is distinct from the jug decorated with bearded masks attached 
between spout and handle (Type 5). | With the former a’ single human face, 
usually bearded and grotesque in appearance, has been modelled on the upper 
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part of the front of the pitcher and recalls the Toby-jugs of a more recent period. 
Jugs of this type are not uncommon in the eastern and south-eastern counties, 
e.g., London (G.M. Cat., Pl. txvi, No. 5; L.M. Med. Cat., Pl. Lxil, No. 2) 
Cambridge (Rackham 1948, P1.49) and Rye (Lxxvu, Fig. 4), but only a single 
fragmentary vessel has been noted from the Scarborough district. They are 
probably belonging to the late 13th or early 14th century. 

6 (fig.) Upper part of jug with front (including spout) missing. Hard pale orange ware well 

covered with dark olive-green glaze. Rim slightly outbent with thickened rounded lip, 

diam. 4”. Round-sectioned handle with multiple grooves and thumb-impressions at junction 


with neck. Appears to have been decorated with a human face modelled on front, but only 
a fringe of hair, an ear and part of an eye remain. From Cross Street. (7.39.1). 


TYPE 7. TUBULAR-SPOUTED JUG 


Tall jugs with long tubular spouts rising from the body in the fashion of a 
modern coffee-pot are a characteristic variety, but one with a wide distribution 
in the 14th century, although especially numerous in the North. The normal 
type in the Scarborough area appears to be in buff ware (frequently pinkish 
buff), with an upright squared rim and cordoned neck (as with Type 2 jugs). 
Both strap and round-sectioned handles are used and two examples show 
decoration in the form of short applied strips. The spouts are usually round- 
sectioned, from 4” to 6” long, 1” in diameter and with a hole 0.4” or 0.5” in 
diameter. A strut connecting the spout with the neck of the vessel adds to its 
strength and gives the spout the appearance of a second handle, a secondary 
purpose it may well have fulfilled. _ Occasionally the spouts are decorated, as 
with No. 7/12, and an example with applied thumb-impressed strips has been 
noted from Malton. 

The striking ewer No. 7/3, found on the Castle Road pottery site before 
1854 and therefore there can be little doubt that it is the product of the kilns, 
displa'ys features that are alien to the other tubular-spouted jugs, and indeed 
are unknown in connection with other local types of Medieval pitchers. The 
ware and glaze are unusualand the angular form ofthevessel with its peculiar rim 
is unique. In contrast with the other local jugs, both exterior and interior are 
glazed, and the finger-impressions, which are normally found at both ends of the 
handle and around the basal angle, are confined to a single impression situated 
at the base of the handle. 

There appears to be good evidence to support a date in the late 13th ox 
early 14th centuries for certain of the Type 7 jugs (see Waterman in Flixton 
Carr, 14 & 16), but the style probably extended to the 15th century. The bronze 
tubular-spouted jugs, from which the pottery examples are said to have been 
derived, were certainly in common use in the late 14th and early 15th centuries. 

A number of the rim fragments listed under No. 12 (below) may belong to 
Type 7 jugs. 

7/1 (Pl. IL; Flixton Carr, Fig. X, No. 1). Restored jug. Hard buff ware, upper part largely 
covered with light green glaze. Short vertical applied strips covered with purple glaze between 
girth grooves. Strap handle with central groove, thumb-impressions at bottom. Tubular 
spout with frill of finger-impressions at bottom. Flat base, finger-impressions, around 
angle. Ht. 13.25”. Rim diam. 4”. From Flixton Carr (8.49). 

7/2 (fig). Large fragment of upper part. Hard, greyish buff with grey core, largely covered 
with mottled green glaze. Short vertical applied strips covered with purple glaze between 
girth grooves (as 7/1). Round-sectioned handle with twisted multiple grooves, finger- 


impressions at neck junction. Tubular spout, plain junction with shoulder. Diam. of rim 
4.25”. From Cross Street. (5.39) 

7/3 (fig.) (also figured Leckenby 1856, Fig. 4 and Jewitt 1871, p. 82). Complete jug except for 
damage to rim and spout. Hard pinkish grey ware, well-covered with bright green glaze 
with pale greenish cream and amber tones on exterior, partially glazed interior with light 
greenish tones. Outbent flat-topped rim, diam. 6”, with inturned flap-like extension covering 
front of mouth. Round-sectioned tubular spout, with strut connecting neck and base of rim. 


7/5 


Fig. 2. Large Jugs of Types 5 to 8 (Scale 4). 
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Round-sectioned handle, with single thumb-impression at base (none at top), twisted groove 
(probably produced by string) extending entire length. Pronounced groove round angular 
shoulder. Base flat with blotches of glaze. Basal angle bevelled. Pronounced rilling on 
interior of vessel. Ht. 10.5”. From Castle Road. (3.39.5). 

7/4 (fig.) Spout of unusually small size. Gritty grey ware, pale green glaze, diam. 0.752. 
length 3”. From Cook’s Row. (112.53). 

7/5 (fig.) Spout and part of neck and shoulder. Hard smooth pinkish buff with light grey 
core, dark green glaze. From Flixton Carr. (12.49.8). 

7/6 Part of spout and wall. Soft light buff, dark green glaze. From Cross Street. (1215.39). 
7/7 As last. Sandy buff, dark green and honey-coloured glaze. From Cook’s Row. (114.53), 
7/8 As last. Soft orange buff, amber glaze with streaks of maroon and green. Body of vessel 
decorated with long vertical applied strips covered with maroon and green glaze. From 
Chapel of Our Lady. (1421.39). 

7/9 As last. Pinkish buff, amber to dark green glaze. From Cross Street. (1216.39). 

7/10 Part of spout and strut. Sandy pink, amber to dark green glaze. From Cross Street. 
(1214.39). 

7/11 As last. Smooth pinkish buff, light olive-green glaze. From Hatterboard 5. (473.59). 
7/12 As last. Sandy pink, dark green glaze. Applied decoration to spout in form of human 
arm with hand extending upwards (only small fragment remains) (cf. spout of No. 8 below). 
From Chapel of Our Lady (1426.39). 

7/13 Part of spout. Soft pinkish buff, honey-coloured glaze. From Hatterboard 5. (474.59). 


TYPE 8. TUBULAR-SPOUTED JUG WITH APPLIED FIGURES OF 
“ KNIGHTS ” 


A remarkable vessel of this description was found on the deserted village 
site of Hatterboard. Although it is locally unique, two vessels of this type 
are known from elsewhere in England. One of these, which is only an upper 
fragment, has beenin the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
for many years and was found in that town (Rackham 1948, P1. 12a), but the 
second example, which has been completely restored, only came to light at 
Nottingham in 1954 and is now exhibited in the Nottingham Museum (Dunning 
1955, pp. 18-23, Figs. 1-4). Mr. Dunning has every reason to regard the 
Cambridge and Nottingham jugs as the work of a Nottingham potter, but, 
although there are some striking points of similarity between these specimens 
and that from Hatterboard, there appears to be no overwhelming argument 
to refute the probability that the latter was made at Scarborough. All three 
vessels possess tubular spouts and round-sectioned multiple-grooved handles, 
and the general form and dimensions of the Nottingham jug are very similar 
to that from Hatterboard, although the latter was probably a little taller. The 
rims of the Nottingham and Hatterboard jugs differ considerably, the former 
being adapted for the insertion of a lid, and the applied decoration is less 
elaborate on the latter. The armed figures on both the Cambridge and 
Nottingham pots are mounted, but the shields on all three vessels are of the 
same 12th century pattern, and the armed figures are all grouped in pairs on 
each side of the necks of the jugs. 


The upper part of the spout from Hatterboard is missing, but it was 
probably decorated with a human face with hands grasping the chin or beard. 
The arms of the human figure on the spout of the Nottingham jug are hanging 
downwards and a similar spout is known from Richmond Castle, Yorkshire 
(thanks are due to Mr. G. C. Dunning for photographs of this specimen). No 
human figure is displayed on the spout of the Cambridge jug. 


It appears unlikely that the markings which are to be found on the shields 
of all three jugs have any heraldic significance, for, as stated in connection with 
two jugs from Rye (Lxx1v, pl. vir, 1 & Lxxvit, Fig. 8), in the minor arts of the 
Middle Ages, heraldic devices are frequently used solely as decorative motifs. 
An armed horseman with patterned shield also occurs on Medieval floor-tiles 
from a number of sites (L.M. Med. Cat., Fig. 79, No. 41). 
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It is not possible to describe the soft orange-coloured ware of the 
Hatterboard ewer as one that is typical of the Scarborough locality, but the 
vessel has suffered severely from the corrosive action of the water-logged deposit 
in which it was found. However, there is nothing in the general characteristics 
of the pot to preclude the probability of its manufacture in Scarborough. An 
example of a marked similarity between the applied decoration of jugs from 
Scarborough and Nottingham has already been indicated (see under Type 5) 
and this could have repeated with the jugs of the present type. 

Mr. Dunning provisionally dates the Nottingham jug to the turn of the 
13th and 14th centuries, or very early in the 14th century, and this would be 
acceptable for the Hatterboard specimen. Tubular spouts point to a date not 
earlier than the late 13th century. As has been noted in connection with 
certain zoomorphic aquamaniles, the armour of the human figures has been 
purposely designed to depict an archaic form, and cannot be regarded as a 
contemporary fashion. 

8 (fig.) Restored jug, of which the major portion of the upper half and one-third of the base 
was recovered but only fragments of the intervening area. All fractures much abraded and 
some of the glaze has flaked away. Bright orange-coloured ware, soft and lacking in grit. 
Dark green glaze on upper half, lower part possesses splashes only. Rim plain, upright, 
rounded lip, diam. 3.5”. Round-sectioned handle with upright multiple grooving on outer 
surface, thumb-impressions at top and bottom. Tubular spout, round-sectioned, connected 
to neck with moulded strut. Upper part of spout missing but outer surface decorated with 
two applied fragments in form of human arms probably holding a chin or beard. Additional 
applied fragments at base of spout represent part of skirt or long robe with feet projecting. 
Attached to both sides of neck between spout and handle, are remains of two figures 
representing helmeted men with bodies completely protected by long triangular shields. 
Of the two remaining, one shield possesses three horizontal lines of finger-nail impressions 
and the second four lines of same. These figures have been applied in two separated pieces 
of clay; firstly a long rounded ‘body’ with a ‘head’ has been attached to pot at two points 
and secondly a ‘shield’ has been attached to the ‘body.’ One figure is complete, parts of 
two more exist, but all four were detached when vessel was found. Shoulder of jug decorated 
with looped narrow applied strips with finger-impressions, possibly continuous from bottom 
of handle. Basal angle marked with small finger-impressions arranged in widely-spaced 
groups of three, down-pressed below level of flat base. Estimated height 14.5”. From Hatter- 
board 4. (550.59). 


TYPE 9. TALL BICONICAL JUG 
A single jug of this graceful type, in an almost complete condition, is in 
the Scarborough Museum. This vessel is decorated with rouletted vertical 
strips, a common form of decoration in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
9 (fig.) Jug with rim missing. Pinkish buff ware. Dark olive-green glaze covers upper part, 
lower part only partially covered. Spout missing but probably pinched type. Round- 
sectioned handle with vertical multiple grooves and finger-impressions at top and bottom. 
Upper body and neck decorated with vertical rouletted applied strips, with a few small 
studs distributed down front of vessel. Flat base, small finger-impressions in four groups 
of three or four around basal-angle. Bottom possesses complete imprint in glaze of Jug rim 
with pinched spout (cf. Type 2 jugs), diam. 4.25”. Present height 14.5”, original height 
probably 16”. From Cross Street. (4.39.1). 


TYPE 10. CONICAL JUG 

This type, which is also represented by a single local example, is not 
uncommon in the eastern and south-eastern counties, e.g., London (G.M. Cat., 
Pl. txvi, No. 8 and Rackham 1948, Pl. 25) and Norwich (ibid., Pl. 81). The 
Scarborough specimen may be classed as a face-jug (Type 6), as it probably 
possessed the face and arms of a human figure modelled on the upper part. lt 
can be compared with a jug of conical form from London (G.M. Cat., Pl. Lxv1, 
No. 5), which has a human face with arms crossed below. The applied 
ornament on the Scarborough jug appears to be more closely allied to that on a 
globular-bodied jug from Winchester (in Winchester City Museum; I have 
to thank Mr. G. C. Dunning for an illustrated description of this vessel). The 
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latter possesses a human face and arms, of which the right hand grips the 
pommel of a sword and the left grasps the scabbard. The third-quarter of the 
13th century is given as an approximate date for the Winchester jug, but the 
Scarborough vessel is probably a little later in the 13th century or early in the 
14th. 


10 (fig.) Jug with upper part and handle missing. Pinkish buff ware, dark olive-green glaze 
covering whole except part of base. Handle, probably of round-sectioned, multiple-grooved 
type, joined to body with thumb-impressions. Front of vessel possesses remains of applied 
decoration, probably in form of upper half of human figure drawing dagger from leather 
sheath, but only sheath, part of dagger and hand grasping sheath are extant. Above sheath 
is part of small object which may represent a circular bronze brooch worn at the throat 
(L.M.Med.Cat., Pls. LXXVII and LXXVIII for examples). Base slightly sagging. Finger- 
impressions in four groups of four are down-pressed along basal-angle (not sufficiently 
to steady vessel.) Present height 10.5”; original height probably 14”. From Cross Street. 
(4.39.5). 


TYPE 11. JUG WITH UPRIGHT RIM POSSESSING INTERNAL LEDGE 
OR GROOVE 
Rims of this type, which are upright or nearly so, rounded at the lip and 
possessing a ledge or groove on the interior, may have been provided with lids, 
of which No. 31 isanexample. As only upper fragments have been recognised, 
the complete form and decoration of these vessels remain unknown. 


11/1 (fig.) Rim fragment. Smooth pale pinkish buff ware, partially glazed, dark green, diam. 
4.25”. From Cook’s Row. (84.53). 

11/2 (fig.) Rim and neck fragments. Hard grey ware, pink interior, exterior glazed with 
olive-green, diam. 5”. From Middleton. (156.60). 

11/3 (fig.) Rim and neck fragment. Sandy light buff ware, green glaze, diam. 4.5”. From 
Hatterboard 2. (544.59). 

11/4 Rim fragment. Pale buff with pinkish buff surface, greenish glaze splashed over interior 
and exterior, diam. 5”. From Cook’s Row. (72.53). 


TYPE UNCERTAIN—WITH UPRIGHT SQUARED RIM 

The upright squared rim, usually 4” or 4.5” in diameter, with a neck 
possessing a pronounced cordon, is characteristic of jugs of Types 2 & 7, but 
may have been used on other types (such as Nos. 9 & 10). A considerable 
number of these rims have been discovered without traces of the spout and, 
therefore, are listed under this heading. 


12/1 (fig.) Restored jug from fragments of rim, neck, base and handle (spout missing). 
Slightly sandy light buff with grey core, partially covered with light green glaze. Sagging 
base without finger-impressions. Diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 5. (478.59). 

12/2 (fig.) Rim and neck fragment. Hard pinkish buff with light grey core, dark green glaze. 
Diam. 4”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1447.39). 

12/3 (fig.) As last. Pinkish buff sandy gritted ware with grey core. No glaze visible. Diam. 4” 
From Middleton. (147.60). 

12/4 As last. Pinkish buff with dark green glaze. Incised double wavy line immediately 
below rim. Diam. 4.5”. From Cook’s Row. (78.53). 

12/5 Rim, neck and handle fragment. Pale greyish buff with smooth pinkish buff surface, 
dark green glaze. Plain, round-sectioned handle. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1132.39). 
12/6 As last. Smooth pinkish buff, imperfectly glazed with green. Plain round-sectioned 
handle. Diam. 3.5”. From Cross Street. (1169.39). 

12/7 As last. Slightly sandy pinkish grey surface, grey core, dark green glaze. Plain round- 
sectioned handle. Diam. circa 5”. From Cross Street. (1194.39). 

12/8 As last. Smooth pinkish buff, honey-coloured and (on handle) pale green glaze. Round- 
sectioned corrugated handle with light grey core. Diam. 4.5”. From Cross Street. (1154.39). 
12/9 As last. Pinkish buff sandy surface, grey core, green glaze. Strap handle with central 
groove. Diam. 4”. From Cook’s Row. (63.53). 

12/10 Similar to last. From Cook’s Row. (74.53). 

12/11 As last. Smooth light pinkish buff, dark green glaze. Round-sectioned corrugated 
handle. Diam. 4”. From Cook’s Row. (76.53). 

12/12 et last. Similar ware and handle but light amber-coloured glaze. From Cook’s Row. 
(83.53). 

12/12a As last. Smooth light grey, pinkish grey interior, blotchy green glaze. Plain round- 
sectioned handle. Diam. 4”. From Cook’s Row. (81.53). 


Fig. 3. Large Jugs of Types 9 to 19 (Scale 4). 
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12/13 Rim fragment. Sandy pinkish buff surface, grey core, traces of greenish glaze. Diam 
4.5”. From Cook’s Row. (661.53). 

12/14 As last. Similar ware, green glaze. Diam. 4”. From Middleton. (149.60). 

12/14a Similar to last. From Middleton. (150.60). 

12/15 As last. Smooth buffish grey, dark green glaze. Diam. 4”. From Flixton Carr. (12.49.6). 
12/16 As last. Smooth pinkish buff, traces of greenish glaze. Diam. 4.5”. From Cook’s Row. 
(79.53). 

12/17 As last. Similar ware, dark green glaze. Diam. 3.5”. From Flixton Carr. (12.49.40). 
12/18 As last. Diam. 4”. From Flixton Carr. (12.49.44). 

12/19 As last. Diam. 4”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1443.39). 

12/20 As last. From same site. (1454.39). 

12/21 As last. From Hatterboard 6. (541.59). 

12/22 As last. Similar ware, grey core, partially glazed with light green. Diam. 3”. From 
Middleton. (148.60). 

12/23 As last. Hard cream-coloured surface, light grey core, no glaze visible. Diam. 4”. 
From East Ayton. (2565.51). 

12/24 As last. Hard Pinkish buff, no glaze visible. Diam. circa 5”. From East Ayton. (2564.51) 

12/25 As last. Pale pinkish grey, dark green glaze. Diam. 4”. From East Ayton. (2522.51). 
12/26 As last. Smooth grey surface, dark green glaze. Diam. 4.5”. From the Chapel of 
Our Lady. (1455.39). 

12/27 As last. Light grey ware, buff interior, dark green glaze. Diam. 4.5”. From Cook’s 
Row. (75.53). 

12/28 As last. Similar, from same site. (70.53). 

12/29 As last. Smooth cream-coloured surface, light grey core, no glaze visible. Diam. 4”. 

From Hatterboard 5. (475.59). 


TYPE UNCERTAIN—WITH PLAIN ROUNDED UPRIGHT RIM 

Rims of this character, 3.5” to 4” in diameter, with an upright rounded 
lip, usually swollen slightly and frequently with a shallow wide groove on the 
interior, are possessed by jugs of Types 4, 6 and 8, and may have been used 
on other types, but when the spout is missing it is impossible to define the type 
of the vessel from the rim and upper fragments alone. These fragments, 
therefore, are described as under: 


13/1 (fig.) Rim, neck and handle fragment. Hard light buff ware, partially glazed with 
blotchy light to dark green. Pronounced rilling on exterior. Strap handle with slight central 
groove, thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1158.39). 

13/2 (fig.) Upper part of jug, spout missing. Pinkish buff coarse sandy eroded surface, grey 
core, traces of pale green glaze. Round-sectioned handle with thumb-impressions at top. 
Diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 4. (400.59). 

13/3 Rim, neck and handle fragment. Smooth pinkish buff, honey-coloured and dark 
green glaze. Decorated on neck with small dark brown pellets. Round-sectioned handle with 
thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1042.39). 

13/4 As last. Slightly sandy light pinkish buff, dark green glaze. Round-sectioned handle, 
without thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1172.39). 

13/5 As last. Smooth light pinkish buff, partially covered with pale green glaze. Plain round- 
sectioned handle with thumb impressions at top. Diam 3.5”. From Cross Street. (1140.39) 
13/6 As last. Similar ware, honey-coloured and (on handle) sage-green glaze. Heavy round- 
sectioned handle with thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 4”. From Cross Street. (1133.39). 
13/7 As last. Pinkish buff slightly sandy ware, amber-coloured and (on handle) sage-green 
glaze. Round-sectioned corrugated handle, with thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 3.75” 
From Cross Street. (1125.39). 

13/8 As last. Similar ware, olive-green glaze. round-sectioned handle, with thu mb-impressions 
at top. Diam. 3.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (397.59). 

13/9 As last. Slightly sandy pale buff, dark green glaze. Round-sectioned handle with 
thumb-impressions at top. Diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 4. (398.59). 

13/10 Rim and other fragments. Coarse gritted grey ware, sandy orange-coloured surface. 
No glaze visible. Plain oval-sectioned handle. Sagging base with finger-impressions. Rim. 
diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 5. (479.59). 

13/11 Rim fragment. Pinkish buff slightly sandy ware, dark green glaze. Diam. 4”. From 
Hatterboard 5. (476.59). 

ae om last. Pale buff slightly sandy ware, green glaze. Diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 4. 
399.59). 

13/13 As last. Pinkish buff sandy ware, light green glaze. Diam. 4”. Base fragment probably 
from same, sagging, thumb-impressions in pairs around edge. From Hatterboard 5. (477.59) 
13/14 As last. Coarse gritted grey ware, orange-coloured zone on exterior partially covered 
with light green glaze. Diam. 4”. From Hatterboard 5. (361.59). 
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FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH LONG PLAIN VERTICAL 
STRIPS 


This is a common form of applied decoration on 13th and 14th century 
jugs, e.g., York (Rackham 1948, Pl. 80), Norwich (ibid., Pl. 81), Oxford (bid., 
Pl. 83 & Pl. 85), where the strips cover all or most of the vessels. Locally the 
same type of decoration is to be found on the fragmentary vessel No. 7/8 and 
on those listed below but it is perhaps more frequently used in conjunction with 
vertical rows of “ scales” (see Nos. 18/1, 18/5-8, 18/10). 


Except for No. 14/8, the following are wall fragments : — 


14/1 Soft buff ware, with vertical strips, the whole covered with dark green glaze. From 
Osgodby. (548.56). 

14/2 As last, but in hard pinkish grey ware. From Osgodby. (547.56). 

14/3 Slightly sandy light grey ware, green glaze. Vertical strips covered with dark purple 
glaze. From Cawthorn. (73.60). 

14/4 Slightly sandy pinkish buff ware, with vertical strips, the whole covered with dark 
green glaze. From Hatterboard 4. (402.59). 

14/5 As last, but covered with light green glaze. From Hatterboard 4. (401.59). 

14/6 Fairly hard buff ware, light yellowish green glaze. Vertical strips covered with dark 
green glaze. From Osgodby. (546.56). 

14/7 Soft pink ware, with vertical strips, the whole covered with olive-green glaze. From 
Hatterboard 2. (355.59). 

14/8 Base of jug, diam. 5”. Smooth greyish buff ware with vertical strips, the whole covered 
with dark green glaze (except lowest 4”__{"), Finger-impressions in groups of three around 
angle of sagging base. From Cook’s Row. (115.53). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH SHORT STRIPS 


The use of short applied strips of clay on jugs, usually attached verticaily 
but occasionally horizontally, and often pinched or moulded with the fingers, 
‘s not uncommon in the district. It appears to be a form of decoration favoured 
by Type 7 (Tubular-spouted) jugs, e.g.. examples from Flixton Carr (No.7 /1) 
and Cross St. (No. 7/2). In addition to these vessels and the fragmentary jugs 
listed below, other fragments are known with short applied strips from E. Ayton, 
the Chapel of Our Lady and Filey. 

15/1 Wall fragment. Hard sandy pinkish grey ware, purple glaze. Short pinched strips 
covered with dark metallic glaze. From Cook’s Row. (141.53). 

15/2 As last. Smooth buff grey ware, green glaze. Short pinched strips covered with dark 
metallic glaze. From Cook’s Row. (143.93). 

15/3 As last. Pinkish buff sandy surface, grey core, with short pinched strips, the whole 
covered with dark, olive-green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (144.53). 

15/4 As last. Slightly sandy buff ware, dark green glaze. Short pinched strips covered with 
dark metallic glaze. From Hatterboard 2. (354.59). 

15/5 As last. Sandy light buff ware, dark green glaze. Short pinched strips covered with 
dark purple glaze. From Hatterboard 2. (381.59). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH LONG ROULETTED 
VERTICAL STRIPS 


This is a form of decoration similar to that on the fragmentary vessels listed 
under No. 14 above, but instead of being left plain, the vertical applied strips 
are covered with small angular punctuations produced by a’ roller stamp. 
Examples of complete jugs with this decoration are illustrated from London 
(L.M. Med. Cat., Pl. Lx1 & Rackham 1948, Pl. 73) and dated to the 13th and 
14th centuries. Locally these rouletted strips are either used alone on the jug 
(as No. 9 above and Nos. 16/1 and 16/2 below) or alternatively with vertical 
rows of “scales ” (see Nos. 18/2 and 18/3 below). 

16/1 Wall fragments. Soft sandy pinkish buff ware with vertical rouletted strips, the whole 
covered with dark green glaze. From Flixton Carr. (12.49.11). 
ae . fragment. Sandy pinkish ware, decoration and glaze as last. From Hatterboard 4 
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FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH FINGER-IMPRESSED 
STRIPS 


Applied strips carrying finger-impressions are usually associated with 
cookpots, but jugs decorated in this fashion are found during the 12th, 13th 
and 14thcenturies, e.g., from Oxfordshire (Ascot Doilly, D. 18 & OXF.2) Sussex 
(Rackham 1948, Pl. 35) and London (ibid., Pl. 72). Looped finger-impressed 
strips are applied to the shoulder of jug No. 8 from Hatterboard, but with the 
examples listed below the strips are arranged vertically. 


17/1 (fig.) Wall fragments. Soft cream-coloured ware, with narrow vertical finger-impressed 
strips, the whole covered with dark green glaze. From Hatterboard 5. (481.59). 

17/2 Wall fragment. Slightly sandy buff ware, light green glaze. Narrow vertical finger- 
impressed strips covered with dark purple glaze. From Hatterboard 3. (386.59). 

17/3 As last. Smooth pinkish buff ware, with narrow vertical finger-impressed strips, the 
whole covered with dark green glaze. From Hatterboard 5. (480.59). 
17/4 As last. Soft buff ware, grey core, pale green glaze. Vertical finger-impressed strips 
covered with dark brown glaze. From East Ayton. (2452.51). 

17/5 Aslast. Thin sandy pinkish buff ware, grey core, pale green glaze. Vertical finger- 
impressed strips covered with dark purple glaze. From Cook’s Row. (150.53). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH “SCALES ” 


The application of scale-like fragments of clay to the body of a vessel was 
a popular form of decoration in the Scarborough district and one that was 
employed by the Castle Rd. kilns (e.g. the aquamanile No. 27/1 below) 
probably during the late 13th and early 14th centuries. Sometimes the 
“ scales ” were applied thickly to the whole body of the pot, giving a fir-cone 
or pineapple appearance, as in the case with a number of illustrated jugs from 
London (G.M. Cat., Pl. Lxvi, Nos. 1, & 10, Pl. txvu, No. 4; Rackham 1948, 
Pl. 11), and this appears to have been a characteristic of several Type 4 jugs 
from Scarborough. Also sherds with this form of decoration are known from 
Ayton Castle, E. Ayton and Malton. 


Locally the arrangement of scales in vertical lines (or very occasionally in 
horizontal lines) on the body of a vessel is a more frequent form of decoration 
and one for which early analogies from S. Europe are quoted (Rackham 1948, 
22). Usually the rows are separated by applied strips, either plain or rouletted. 
In addition to the sites quoted below, this type of ornament has been found on 
sherds from Ayton Castle, Filey and Staxton (Fig. X, No. 7). 


The following are all wall fragments : — 


18/1 (fig.) Soft light buff ware, light honey-coloured glaze. Vertical lines of scales covered 
with green glaze, separated by plain vertical strips covered with reddish-brown glaze. From 
Cook’s Row. (148.53). 

18/2 (fig.) Sandy greyish buff with vertical lines of scales separated by rouletted strips, 
the whole covered with green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (135.53). 

18/3 As last, but in light buff ware. From Cook’s Row. (136.53). 

18/4 Light grey with pinkish buff interior. Horizontal lines of widely-spaced scales. Dark 
green glaze covering whole. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1492.39), 

18/5 Sandy pinkish grey with light honey-coloured glaze. Well covered with double vertical 
rows of scales glazed in pinkish brown, separated by plain vertical strips covered with green 
glaze. From Cook’s Row. (628.53). 

18/6 Soft light buff ware, vertical rows of scales separated by plain vertical strips, the whole 
covered with green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (134.53). 

18/7 As last, from different vessel. From Cook’s Row. (131.53). 

18/8 As last, but in sandy buff ware. From Cook’s Row. (132.53). 

18/9 Sandy pinkish buff, horizontal rows of scales, the whole covered with medium green 
glaze. From Cook’s Row. (130.53). 

18/10 Soft smooth pale buff ware, light green glaze. Vertical rows of scales in dark purple 
glaze, separated by plain vertical strips in dark green glaze. From Flixton Carr. (12,49,15). 
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FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH “BUNCHES OF GRAPES” 


The use of clusters of scales to represent bunches of grapes has been noted 
on two local vessels. | Unfortunately a complete profile is not available, but 
the form of the pot from Cross St. (No. 19/1) is unusual. Small sherds from 
two vessels found at Middleton are probably portions of panels of scale 
decoration but their form is indefinable. The incorporation of groups of scales 
as conventionalized foliage in tree designs is used on jugs from 5. England in 
the late 13th century (e.g. L.M. Med. Car., Pl. xu, No. 1), and a similar date 
is suggested for the bunches of grapes design. 

19/1 (fig.) Large fragment of wall with angular shoulder. Smooth buff ware, greenish honey- 
coloured glaze, with lower part only partially glazed. Decorated with clusters of scales 
a bunches of grapes covered with maroon and green glaze. From Cross Street. 
ae Wall fragment. Sandy pinkish buff, grey core, pale green glaze. Decorated as last, 
but grapes covered with brownish glaze. From East Ayton. (2449.51). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH APPLIED STUDS OR 
PELLETS 


The technique of decorating jugs with small studs and pellets was widely 
used in the 14th century, and examples can be quoted from London(L.M. Med. 
Cat., Lxu, No. 1), Nottingham (Rackham 1948, Pl. 76) and York (ibid., Pl. 70) 
It is sometimes applied to local jugs (No. 9 above and Nos. 20/1 and 20/2 
below), and is to be found on one of the Castle Road kiln-site aquamaniles (No. 
27/2 below). 


20/1 (fig). Large fragment of jug (neck to base). Slightly sandy pinkish buff ware, olive green 
glaze with lower part only partially glazed. Upper half thickly studded with rought pellets 
covered with dark brown glaze. Base slightly sagging, with finger-impressions around angle 
in regularly-spaced groups of three. Pronounced rilling on interior. Diam. of base 6”. 
From Cook’s Row. (67.53). 

20/2 Wall fragment. Sandy buff ware, light honey-coloured glaze. Round studs covered wih 


dark brown glaze. From Cook’s Row. (146.53). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH WAVY-LINES 


Horizontal incised grooves on the shoulder, neck and girth are of common 
occurrence on 13th and 14th century jugs, but the use of scored wavy-lines is 
less frequent. It is a persistent form of decoration of ancient origin produced 
by a pointed instrument or a fragment of comb. Among the illustrated jugs of 
13th and 14th century date with comb-incised wavy-lines are specimens from 
Nottingham (Rackham 1948, Pl. 65), York (ibid., Pl. 10) and one in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, from Scarborough (ibid., Pl. 57). local 
examples are limited to fragmentary vessels represented by the following 
wall sherds :— 


21/1 Thin hard sandy buff ware, pale green glaze. Decorated with multiple wavy-lines. 
From Cook’s Row. (140.53). 

a 2 ited sandy grey ware, sage-green glaze. Decoration as last. From East Ayton. 
2626.51). 

21/3 Hard grey ware, sandy pinkish grey exterior. Decoration as last. From Cross Street. 
(8.39.5). 

21/4 Sandy grey ware, green glaze. Decorated with double wavy-lines. From Hatterboard 4. 
(405.59). 

21/5 Sandy grey ware, light green glaze. Decorated with multiple wavy-lines and multiple 
straight lines. From Hatterboard 5. (482.59). 

21/6 As last, but decorated with double wavy-lines. From Cawthorn. (70.60). 

21/7 As last, but decorated with traces of multiple wavy-lines. From Cawthorn. (71.60). 
21/8 Sandy light buff ware, traces of green glaze. Decorated with multiple wavy-lines. From 
Keld Head. (88.60). 
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FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH REEDING 


Jugs covered with horizontal reeding are not uncommon in the 13th and 
14th centuries, and specimens are illustrated from London (Rackham 1948, 
Pl. 40) and Cambridge (ibid., Pl. 41). Fragmentary vessels with reeding are 
known from Malton and Thornton Dale, in addition to two sites given below. 
22/1 (fig.) Wall fragment. Slightly sandy pinkish buff ware, covered with horizontal reeding 
and decorated with a plain vertical strip and stamp-impressed (concentric-ring) pellets. 
Dark green glaze covering whole. From Cross Street. (8.39.3). 


22/2 As last. Slightly sandy orange-coloured ware, dark olive-green glaze, horizontal 
reeding. From Hatterboard 4. (406.59). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH ROULETTING 

The use of small angular impressions produced by a roller stamp as a 
decoration on applied strips has already been mentioned. Occasionally this 
instrument is used directly on the walls of the vessel, e.g., the Scarborough jug 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Rackham 1948, Pl. 57) and on the unglazed jug 
from Rye (ibid., Pl. 38) of the 13th century, but this form of ornament appears 
to be uncommon locally. 


23 Wall fragment. Grey gritted ware, pinkish buff exterior, partially covered with ligh 
green glaze. Horizontal rouletting. From East Ayton. (2645.51). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH STAMP IMPRESSIONS. 
Stamps of clay or wood, often bearing geometrical patterns, were commonly 

used to decorate pitchers of the 13th and 14th centuries, although there are 
only a few local examples. These consist of a concentric-ring stamp (Nos. 
22/1, 24/3 & 24/4), which can be compared with that on a 14th century 
jug from London (Rackham 1948, Pl. 74), and a “ raspberry ” or “ blackberry ” 
stamp (Nos. 24/1 & 24/2), a decoration carried by a 14th century jug from 
Rye (ibid., Pl. 67). 

24/1 (fig.) Small sherds of soft pink ware, pale green glaze, with small out-pressed bosses 

decorated with ‘raspberry’ stamp impressions. From Hatterboard 4. (408.59). 

24/2 Wall fragment. Sandy hard grey ware, pinkish buff exterior, pale green glaze, decoration 

as last. From Hatterboard 4. (409.59). 

24/3 Small sherd. Pink ware, decorated with plain applied strip and concentric-ring 


stamp-impressions. Dark green glaze covering whole. From Hatterboard 4. (407.59). 
24/4 As last. From Hatterboard 2. (341.59). 


FRAGMENTARY JUGS DECORATED WITH BOSSES 
The use of outpressed bosses is another uncommon type of decoration on 
the medieval jugs of the Scarborough district, although the raising of these 
bosses by means of finger pressure from the inside of the vessel was a 
characteristic form of treatment applied to the earlier Anglian urns from E. 
Yorkshire. Two 14th century jugs from London can be quoted as examples 
possessing this ornament, one in the London Museum (L.M. Med. Cat., Pl. Lx, 
No. 3) and the other in the British Museum. 
In addition to the following two fragments, bosses with stamp-impressions 
have already received mention (Nos. 24/1 & 24/2):— 
25/1 Wall fragment. Slightly sandy buff ware, dark green glaze, with small finger-outpressed 
boss. From East Ayton. (2441.51). 
25/2 As last, but in sandy pink ware. From Hatterboard 4. (404.59). 


DECORATED JUG HANDLES 

The presence of two main types of handles on large jugs of the 13th and 
14th centuries has already been discussed. The foliation of the top and 
bottom with thumb-impressions is the standard treatment of both round 
sectioned and strap types. This normally consists of a prominent splayed 
double -impression, which in addition to an improvement in the appearance 


Fig. 4. Various Glazed Vessels of Types 20 to 31 (Scale 4). 
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of the junction, also contributes to its security. In a few instances the splayed 
bases of the handles are decorated with a series of finger-nail incisions, which 
present a claw-like semblance, e.g., Nos. 26/1-26/3 below. Occasionally 
finger-impressions are used along the entire length of the handle, e.g., No. 
26/4 below. 
26/1 (fig.) Fragment of body of jug with splayed impression at base of handle bearing 
finger-nail incisions. Hard, gritty grey ware, olive-green glaze. From Cross Street. (1211.39), 
26/2 (fig.) As last with double impression. Hard pinkish buff, dark green glaze. From Chapel 
of Our Lady. (1489.39). 
26/3 As last. Buffish grey ware, dark green glaze. From Cook’s Row. (107.53). 
26/4 (fig.) Fragmentary strap-type jug handle. Grey gritted ware, sandy pinkish buff surface. 
partially glazed in pale green. Finger-impressions along ridges on both sides of central 
groove. From Middleton. (155.60). 


OTHER GLAZED VESSELS 


TYPE 27. ZOOMORPHIC AQUAMANILE 


The most striking of the Medieval vessels in the Scarborough Museum are 
undoubtedly the two ram-shaped vessels from the kiln-site in Castle Road, 
Scarborough. ‘This horizontal form of ewer was particularly suitable for the 
meal-table when hand-washing became an essential habit and before the fork 
came into common use for eating purposes in the 17th century. 


The ram-shaped pots are filled through a funnel-shaped opening (to which 
one end of the handle is attached) in the shoulders of the animal (cf. Fig. 27/3) 
and the ram’s mouth is used as a spout. 


A considerable number of these zoomorphic pottery vessels are known, 
and there is little doubt that they have been copied from the fine bronze 
aquamaniles of the 12th to the 14th centuries (e.g., BM. Med. Room Guide, 
Figs. 153 and 186). Other ram-shaped specimens, usually fragmentary, can 
be quoted from Oxford (Ashmolean Museum), Chester (Grosvenor Museum) 
and York (Yorkshire Museum). Equestrian figures can be seen in the British 
Museum (B.M. Eng. Pot. Guide, Fig. 13), in the Salisbury Museum (V. & A. 
eng. Med. Art, Pl. 49) and at Lewes (Barbican House Museum) and stag- 
shaped or stag-headed aquamaniles at Nottingham (1933, Pl. v, No. 1), in the 
Salisbury Museum (V. & A. Eng. Med. Art, No. 248) and from Sussex in the 
Victoria and Albert and Barbican House Museums (ibid., Nos. 235 & 236). 


Certain of these vessels have been described as of late 12th or early 13th 
century date, and there is no doubt that the armour worn by several of the 
mounted knights belongs to this period, but it appears probable that these 
figures have been purposely accoutred in an earlier form. Other aquamaniles 
are decorated in a character associated with the 14th century. A date in the 
latter part of the 13th or the first half of the 14th century is suggested for the 
Scarborough examples, all four of which were probably ram-shaped. 


21 PAA: also figured Leckenby 1856, Fig. 1; Jewitt 1871, p. 82; V. & A. Eng. Med. Art, 
Pl. 49; Burlington F.A.C. Exhibition, P| TI etc.). Complete except for upper Opening, part of 
handle and one twisted horn. Buff ware with dark green glaze (except for lower parts of 
front legs). Decorated with dark green glazed ‘scales.’ Handle with twisted corrugations, 
oo. thumb-impressions at base. Length 14.5”, height 9.4”. From Castle Road. 
27/2 (Pl. I; also figured Burlington F.A.C. Exhibition, P| 1). Complete except for head and 
restored rear legs. Buff ware, yellow-green glaze. Decorated in brownish-purple glaze with 
clusters of ‘scales’ on body and chest, applied studs extending along handle and below 
rim of upper opening, vertical applied strips on shoulders. Handle with twisted corrugations 
and thumb-impressions at base. Length 12”, height 9”. Probably from Castle Road, (not 
mentioned in Leckenby 1856 but it would appear to be the vessel quoted as another example 
of Scarborough pottery in Jewitt 1871, p. 82). (3.39.2). 


PLATE I 


ZOOMORPHIC AQUAMANILES 


Aquamanile No. 27/1 (5) 


Aquamanile No. 27/2 () 


PLATE: I 


Large Jug No. 2/1 () Large Jug No. 7/1 G) 


Cookpot No. 41A/1 (=) 
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27/3 (fig.) Part of upper opening and handle (cf. No. 27/2). Light grey core, pinkish buff 
surface, dark green glaze. Handle with twisted corrugations and thumb-impressions at 
junction with opening. From Cross Street. (1148.39). 

27/4 Rear-end of ram-shaped aquamanile. Hard slightly sandy light grey ware, dark green 
glaze. Decorated with vertical applied strips. Round-sectioned handle with twisted corru- 
gations. Height 8”. From Cook’s Row. (66.53). 


TYPE 28. SMALL JUG | 
Small jugs or beakers, probably used for drinking purposes rather than for 

pouring, are by no means common in the district. They are usually thick- 
walled and roughly made. Glazing, if present, is confined to mere splashes. 
They may well be a cruder provincial version of the type securely dated in 
London to the latter part of the 13th century (L.M. Med. Cat., Fig. 69, No. 1; 
Thompson 1956, Pl. m1, Figs. 1 &: 2). ae 

28/1 (fig.) Greater part of jug but rim and handle missing. Pinkish buff slightly sandy ware. 

Splashes of green glaze. Diam. of base 2.5”. From Hatterboard 5. (483.59). 

28/2 (fig.) Basal portion of jug, diam. 2.8”. Hard pinkish buff ware, no glaze visible, roughly 

made, thick-walled. Flat splayed base. From Cross Street. (38.39.7). | 

28/3 (fig.) As last, diam. 2.5”. Hard dark greyish pink exterior, lighter interior, very hard grey 

core, no glaze visible, roughly made, thick-walled. Flat splayed base. From Yedingham. 

(162.52). 

28/4 (fig.) As last, diam. 3.5”. Smooth pink surface, grey core, traces of glaze, thick-walled. 

Slightly hollowed beaded base. From East Ayton. (2684.51). i : 

28/5 (fig.) Upper part of jug, probably this type. Light pinkish grey exterior orange-buff 

interior, grey core, gritted ware with sandy surface, no glaze visible, roughly made, diam. 4”. 

From East Ayton. (2528.51). 

28/6 Base, diam. 3.1”. Pinkish buff sandy surface, hard dark grey core, no glaze visible, 

roughly-made. Slightly splayed flat base. From Cross Street. (38.39.6). 


TYPE 29. SHALLOW DISH 


Glazed dishes are comparatively rare in the 13th and 14th centuries and 
the dating of these vessels is difficult. However, No. 29/2 came from the 
Chapel of Our Lady site on Castle Hill, Scarborough and probably belongs to 
the early 14th century. The profile of No. 29/3 resembles the unglazed dish 
No. 56/1, which is probably datable to the latter part of the 13th century. 

29/1 (fig.) Restored dish. Oval-shaped and roughly hand-made in gritty pinkish buff ware. 
Olive-green glaze speckled with brown on bottom of interior, partially covering sides of 
interior and splashed on rim and exterior. Sagging base. Length 9.8”, width 7.3”, height 2.5”. 
From Cook’s Row. (164.53). 

29/2 (fig.) Part of dish. Roughly-shaped but probably oval. Hand-made in hard pinkish 
buff to light grey ware. Dark green glaze on interior but exterior unglazed except for 
splashes. Finger-impressions along top of rim. Remains of loop-handle. Height 1.5”, other 
dimensions uncertain. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1488.39). 

29/3 (fig.) Part of dish. Possibly rectangular in shape. Hard grey ware, pinkish grey sandy 
surface, with light green glaze applied roughly to interior. Height 2”. From Middleton. 
(154.60). 


TYPE 30. SKILLET 
Skillets with three long legs and a single saucepan-type handle are not 

uncommon in the district. They are known from the late 13th century kilns 
at Rye (Lxxvu, Fig. 3, No. 5) and the fragmentary examples from the Chapel 
of Our Lady site, Scarborough, indicate that in all probability the type was 
well-established locally in the early 14th century. Their obvious resemblance 
suggests that they are copies of contemporary bronze skillets (cf. L.M. Med. 
Cat. Fig. 68, No. 4). 

30/1 (fig.) Part of base with stump of one leg and traces of second. Originally possessed three 

legs connected to base with finger-impressed frills. Grey to pinkish grey ware, exterior glazed 

in dark green, interior in olive-green, legs probably glazed, but bottom only splashed with 

glaze. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1433.39). 

30/2 (fig.) Part of leg. Hard light grey ware, orange buff exterior, glazed in dark green with 

honey-coloured zones. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1430.39). 
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30/3 (fig.) As last from same site. (1429.39). 

30/4 (fig.) Complete handle. Grey core, pinkish grey surface, olive-green glaze. From 
Middleton. (153.60). 

30/5 (fig.) As last. Pinkish buff ware, dark green glaze. From Scarborough. (730.38). 

30/6 (fig.) As last. Pink ware, light amber glaze with green splashes. From Hatterboard 2. 
(362.59). 

30/7 As last. Grey core, pinkish buff surface, olive-green glaze on exterior and interior. 
From Cross Street. (1179.39). 

30/8 As last. Grey core, pinkish grey surface, olive-green and dark green glaze. From Chapel 
of Our Lady. (1431.39). 

30/9 As last. Grey core, pinkish buff surface, light green glaze. From Chapel of Our Lady. 
(1389.39). 

30/10 As last. Light grey core, pinkish buff surface, green glaze. From Wykeham. (2279.51). 
30/11 Handle fragment. Cream-coloured sandy ware, pale green glaze. From Hatterboard 5. 
(484.59). 

30/12 As last. Grey core, pinkish buff surface, olive-green glaze. From Lingmoor. (199.60). 


TYPE.3k - LID 

Glazed lids of medieval date are rare, although a tall variety is known to 
have been produced by the 14th century kilns at Nottingham (1933, Pl. v, No. 
2). A single incomplete specimen from Scarborough may well belong to early 
in the 14th century, as it was found on the Chapel of Our Lady site. It is 
possible that it was used to cover a Type 11 jug. 


31 (fig.) Upper part of lid. Hard buff ware, light green glaze, spotted and blotched with 
dark green and brown. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1220.39). 
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SECTION Il. UNGLAZED WARE 


FABRICS & KILNS 

The standard fabric for cookpots, bowls and other unglazed vessels in the 
region of Scarborough and the Vale of Pickering and one which was widely 
and extensively used in the North and East Ridings during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, is a characteristic gritty ware produced by the admixture of a liberal 
proportion of sharp micaceous sand with the clay. Chalk fragments, grits of 
calcite, flint and quartzite and small pebbles of gravel are sometimes included. 
Fractures usually show a grey core between two pinkish grey, pinkish buff or 
greyish buff surface layers. The surface colours are liable to vary, sometimes 
in patches, and are largely dependent on the uneven play of smoke and air during 
the process of firing and cooling. Also erosion and chemical action in the 
soil can produce variations in the colour and texture of the surface. 

The manufacture of coarse ware vessels during Medieval times was a 
village industry and probably took place wherever suitable clay deposits 
occurred. The products of a kiln are unlikely to have been distributed far 
from their place of origin and each site probably supplied the surrounding 
villages. Two such kiln-sites producing pottery of the above-mentioned fabric 
have been found at Staxton and at Potter Brompton (an apt name), on the south 
side of the Vale of Pickering (see GAZETTEER). These potteries were in 
operation from about the beginning of the 13th century to possibly the end 
of the 14th. 

A hard light buff fabric, similar to that used for large glazed jugs has been 
employed on a few cookpots (Type 46 & No. 41B/4), but more frequently on 
bowls ((Types 50, 51 & 52). The source of this ware is uncertain, but there 
is a possibility that it was one of the products of the Castle Road kilns. 
(see GAZETTEER). 


RIMS 

There is considerable variety in the rim-profiles of local coarse-ware pots 
during the 13th and 14th centuries, but it is now possible to provide a tentative 
chronological sequence for the principal patterns. Rim-forms belonging to 
cookpots of the numerically inferior Types 32-36 probably fell into disuse before 
the middle of the 13th century, by which time the numerous Type 37 cookpots 
had become well-established. In the second half of the 13th century Type 37 
was displaced by cookpots of Types 39, 40 and 41 and their derivative Type 44. 
Finally, early in the 14th century the outstandingly plentiful rim-form of the 
Type 45 cookpot dominates the scene. 

Forms in light buff ware, such as the cookpots of Type 46 and bowls of 
Types 50, 51 & 52, appear to be of 14th century date. 

In general, it can be stated that the cookpot rims became increasingly 
larger, wider and thicker until the latter part of the 13th century, and then the 
emphasis on the hollowing of the rim-top led to the thin and distinctive profile 
of the Type 45 cookpots. It is believed that the principal factor in this change 
of rim-form was due to the increased use of lids during the cooking processes. 
If this was so, the majority of lids must have been of wood, as local earthenware 
cookpot lids are almost unknown (see Flixton Carr, Fig. xv, 27). 

The increase in size of the cookpots can be illustrated by the following 
table of rim-diameters : — 


RIM DIAMETER TYPES 

32-35 ei) 39 40 A] 44 45 
LARGE (Above 12”) 0% iy, SA 6% Sp. 137%, WA 
MEDIUM (10%-12”) 36 /e 38% 45% 49% 69% 50% 46% 
SMALL (7”-9.5”) 28% A8% 45% 42% 237, 39% 33% 


VERY SMALL (Below 7”) 36% 13% 7% 2% 0% Qa 40 
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BASES 


The convex or sagging base is a standard feature on both glazed and unglazed 
vessels and, as already stated, this is the result of the base sagging during the 
removal of the pot from the turntable. It has been pointed out that the convex 
bases of cookpots would present a greater area of surface to the fire and sit 
more easily on the embers or indeed on any uneven surface. ‘These arguments 
may be correct, but they do not explain the curved bases normally found on 
large jugs which are not subjected to the fire and are surely intended for the 
flat surface of the table. 

The basal angles of local cookpots frequently display marks of tooling on 
the exterior. These are the result of the trimming away of the surplus clay 
carried to the angle by the potter’s hand. 


DECORATION 
(1) Finger-impressions on rim 

In contrast to the glazed vessels, few of which are devoid of some form of 
decoration, comparatively few of the unglazed pots are decorated with anything 
more than finger-impressions along the outside edge of the rim. This treatment, 
which is not uncommon on local vessels in the second half of the 13th century, 
is presumed to have originated not for decorative reasons but to elevate the 
outer edge of the rim to improve the seating for a lid. Although it is employed 
elsewhere in pottery of the 12th century (e.g., Old Sarum, Fig 4, and Ascot 
Doilly, Fig. 9), finger-impressions on rims do not appear to occur on local 
cookpots before circa 1250. It is a characteristic of Types 40 and 44 cookpots 
and Type 49 bowls, but is also found occasionally on Types 42 and 53. On 
cookpots of Type 46 and bowls of Type 52, which are in buff ware, a variation 
ee as the finger-impressions are made along the top of the outer-edge of 
the rim. 
(2) Finger-impressions on neck 

These occur occasionally on cookpots of Types 39, 41, 43 and 44. 
(3) Finger-impressed applied strips 

Also infrequently used on cookpots. The strips are applied horizontally 
around the body and shoulder, as with No. 38, around the neck as with Flixton 
Carr, Fig. x1v, No. 8, or vertically on the body as with No. 41a/1 and Flixton 
Carr, Fig. x1v, Nos. 6 & 7. 
(4) Incised wavy-lines on rim 

An incised wavy-line is to be found on a few rim tops of Types 32 and 37 
cookpots and Type 55 large pans. 
(5) Incised wavy-lines on body 

This form of decoration is uncommon but has been found on wall sherds 
from the Staxton kiln-site and on a Type 48 bowl from Flixton Carr Fig. xv, 24. 
(6) ~~ Stab” marks On Tim 

These have been found on rim-tops of a Type 39 cookpot, a Type 48 bowl 
and on several large pans of Type 55, including Staxton Sandpit, Fig. x1, 1 and 
Flixton Carr, Fig. xi, 1. 


COOK POTS 


TYPE 32. COOKPOT OR BOWL WITH THICK SQUARISH RIM 


This is probably a 12th century type, but it may have continued in use well 
into the 13th century, although these rims are uncommon in the district. They 
can be compared with examples from Knaresborough Castle (Fig. 1, 17) and 
Huttons Ambo (Fig. 8, Nos. 5-13). One rim is illustrated from Flixton Carr 
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(Fig. xv, 26) and another from Staxton Sandpit (Fig. x1, 20). The rims 
described below belong to cookpots or bowls of medium or small sizeand reveal 
a considerable variation in form and colour, but all are in a gritty fabric. 
32/1 (fig.) Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 10”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (101.60). 
oe a Dark grey, incised wavy-line along rim-top, diam 10”. From Hatterboard 5. 
32/3 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, greyish exterior, diam. 8”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (102.60). 
32/4 (fig.) Light buff, greyish exterior, diam. 6”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (103.60). 
32/5 (fig.) Grey, blackened exterior, diam. 7.5”. From Sherburn. (2731.51). 


TYPE 33. “KNOBBED-RIM ” COOKPOT 


Only three rims of this type can be recognised in the Scarborough Museum 
collection. They have pinkish gritted surfaces with grey cores, and may be as 
early as the 12th century (cf. pre-1150 A.D. bulbous cookpot from Ascot Doilly 
(Fig. 7, A1)), but it is perhaps significant that the other pottery from the Chapel 
of Our Lady site is almost certainly post-1250 A.D. 

33/1 (fig.) Pink, grey core, diam. 10”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1373.39). 


33/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1383.39). 
33/3 (fig.) Orange-pink, grey core, diam. 10”. From Cross Street. (1087.39). 


TYPE 34. COOKPOT WITH OUTBENT ROUNDED RIM 


Four rims from E. Ayton belong to medium-sized cookpots with outbent 
rounded rim-tops, and in three cases, with an internal bead or groove, although 
that of No. 34/1 is only slight. They are in gritted ware with considerable 
differences in texture and surface colour. A 12th century or early 13th century 
date is suggested, and a comparison can be made with similar rims from 
Rayleigh Castle (Fig. 7), which are possibly as late as the first quarter of the 
13th century. 

34/1 (fig.) Pinkish brown, pinkish grey core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2533.51). 
34/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From East Ayton. (2328.51). 


34/3 Black, dark grey core, diam. 10”. From East Ayton. (2362.51). 
34/4 Grey, no internal groove, diam. 7.5”. From East Ayton. (2558.51). 


TYPE 35. SMALL COOKPOT POSSESSING SHORT UNBENT RIM 
WITH ROUNDED OUTER EDGE 


These little bulbous pots are of infrequent occurrence and are difficult to 
date, although the type is probably to be associated with the period earlier than 
1250 A.D. There is considerable variation in fabric and colour. The interior 
of the outbent rim carries a groove. 

35/1 (fig.) Upper part of pot. Dark grey to black fairly smooth surface, grey core, diam. 3.5”. 
From Cook’s Row. (65.53). 

35/2 (fig.) Greater part of pot with rim missing but probably of this type. Dark grey gritty 
ware, blackened exterior, ‘furred’ interior. From Cook’s Row. (64.53). 

35/3 Rim fragment. Smooth pinkish grey surface, dark grey core, diam. 6”. From Cross 


Street. (1055.39). 
35/4 Rim fragment. Sandy pinkish grey surface, grey core, diam. 4.5”. From Hatterboard 2. 


(374.59.) 


TYPE 36. SMALL COOKPOT POSSESSING SHORT OUTBENT RIM 
WITH SQUARED OUTER EDGE 


Another similar group of small bulbous pots, but with a squared outer 
edge to the short outbent rim. These also vary in fabric and colour. The 
type is probably to be referred to the period preceding 1250 A.D., when cookpots 
of this character appear to have been current (cf. Rayleigh Castle, Fig. 7). 


36/1 (fig.) Rim and shoulder fragment. Grey to black sandy exterior, greyish buff interior, 
grey core, diam. 6.5”. From Cross Street. (1.39.5). 
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36/2 (fig.) Rim fragment, black, diam. 6”. From Hatterboard 2. (375.59). 

36/3 (fig.) Rim fragment possibly of this type. Sandy greyish buff, diam. 4.5”. From East 
Ayton. (2350.51). 

36/4 Rim fragment. Pinkish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 5. 
(504.59). 

36/5 As last, diam. 5.5”. From Cook’s Row. (618.53). 

36/6 Rim fragment. Light grey, grey core, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 5. (505.59). 


TYPE 37. COOKPOT POSSESSING FLAT-TOPPED RIM WITH A 
ROUNDED OUTER EDGE 

With the exception of the cookpot Type 45, this is undoubtedly the most 
plentiful of the local Medieval coarse-ware types. Normally the flat-topped 
(or slightly rounded) rim, with its rounded outer edge, possesses an internal 
groove or bead, but the groove is often slight and shallow and the bead 
indefinite or occasionally missing, e.g., Nos. 37A/1 & 37A/3. In other instances 
the bead is pronounced, e.g., Nos. 374/10 & 37B/4. In general the form of 
the Type 37 pots can be divided between (A) those with a bulbous body or with 
walls possessing some outward curvature and (B) those with straight vertical 
or almost vertical walls and acute basal angles. To distinguish between these 
varieties with certainty there must be sufficient of the rim and wall to show 
the shoulder. 

Decoration in the form of an incised wavy-line is occasionally used on the 
rim-top. In size cookpots of Type 37 fall within the medium and small ranges 
—84% possess a rim diameter of from 7” to 12”, and only a single example 
exceeds the last figure. They are in a gritty ware and normally the fractures 
disclose a grey core sandwiched between two pinkish buff or pinkish grey 
surface layers a mm. or two in thickness. A small proportion are in a dark 
grey ware with a smooth black surface. 

Although the type probably had its origin in the 12th century 
(cf. Knaresborough Castle, Fig. 1, 9) and occurs at Rayleigh Castle (Fig. 7), 
where it is unlikely to be later than the mid-13th century, the majority of the 
local pots probably belong to the early or middle decades of the 13th century. 
as the type was present, although not numerous, at Staxton Sandpit (x11, Nos. 
43-47) and plentiful at Hatterboard. These cookpot rims have been frequently 
found at E. Ayton, Ayton Castle, Osgodby and Malton, but no examples have 
appeared on local sites to the west of Pickering, or at Huttons Ambo where 
the main occupation probably ended circa 1250. 

Type 37 appears to have been a product of the Staxton and/or Potter 
Brompton kilns, but it was not present at the Staxton kiln-site examined in 1960. 

With the exception of No. 374/1, the following are fragments : — 

37A/1 (fig.) Restored pot. Pinkish buff, grey core, blackened exterior, no internal groove tc 
rim, diam. 6.5”. From Osgodby. (551.56). 

ee tae Almost black fairly smooth surface, dark grey core, diam. 6”. From Cook’s Row. 
37A/3 (fig.) Pinkish buff to grey surface, grey core, no internal groove, diam. 7”. From East 
Ayton (2538.51). 

37A/4 (fig.) Pinkish buff, light grey core, diam. 8”. From East Ayton. (2551.38). 
a Light grey, blackened exterior, smooth surface, diam. 7”. From Osgodby. 
37A/6 (fig.) Dark grey interior, greyish buff exterior, light grey core, diam. 12”. From Cook's 
Row. (26.53). 

37A/7 (fig.) Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Cook’s Row. (25.93) 

37A/8 (fig.) Light orange-buff, light grey core, diam. 7.5”. From Flixton Ings. (1767.39) 
ea Greyish buff, grey core, no internal groove, diam. 10”. From Cross Street 
37A/10 (fig.) Light grey, pinkish grey interior, pronounced internal bead, diam. 12”. From 
Osgodby. (515.56). 

37A/11 (fig.) Grey, diam. 6”. From Hatterboard 4. (415.59). 

37A/12 Pinkish grey, diam. 11”. From Osgodby. (449.56). 
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Fig. 5. Cookpots of Types 32 to 39 (Scale 4) 
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37A/13 As last, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (451.56). 

37A/14 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (377.59). 

37A/15 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 2. (378.59). 

37A/16 Pinkish grey, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (469.56). 
37A/17 As last, diam. 5.5”. From East Ayton. (2421.51). 

37A/18 Light grey, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (519.56). 

37A/19 Grey, pinkish buff exterior, diam. 6”. From Cook’s Row. (38.53). 

37A/20 Black, fairly smooth surface, dark grey core, diam. 7”. From Osgodby. (516.56). 
37A/21 As last, black core, diam. 6.5”. From Osgodby. (505.56). 

37A/22 Black, dark grey core, diam. 8”. From East Ayton. (2530.51). 

37A/23 Grey, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From East Ayton. (2559.51). 

37A/24 As last, diam. 10.5”. From Osgodby. (513.56). 

37A/25 Light grey, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (508.56). 

37A/26 Greyish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (500.59). 
37A/27 As last, diam. 7.5” From Hatterboard 5. (502.59). 

37A/28 As last, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 4. (418.59). 

37A/29 As last, unsooted, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (489.59.) 

37A/30 Buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (506.51). 

37A/31 Pink, diam. 8”. From East Ayton. (2321.51). 

37A/32 Grey, greyish buff exterior, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2526.51). 

37A/33 Pinkish buff, diam. 10”. From Cross Street. (1053.39). 

37A/34 As last. From Osgodby. (507.56). 

37A/35 Pinkish buff, buff-grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (49.59). 

37A/36 Pinkish buff, blackened exterior, diam. 7”. From Osgodby. (517.56). 

37A/37 Pinkish buff, dark grey interior, diam. 9.5”. From Osgodby. (511.56). 

37A/38 Pinkish buff, light grey core, diam. 10”. From East Ayton. (2541.51). 

37A/39 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 5. (487.59). 

37A/40 As last, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 4. (410.59). 

37A/41 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (411.59). 

37A/42 As last, diam. 7.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (412.59). 

37A/43 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (492.59). 

37A/44 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (495.59). 

37A/45 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (496.59). 

37A/46 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 5. (497.59). 

37A/47 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 6. (542.59). 

37A/48 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (413.59). 

37A/49 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (417.59). 

37A/50 As last, diam 10”. From Hatterboard 5. (501.59). 

37A/51 As last, sooted exterior, diam. 7”. From East Ayton. (2550.51). 

37A/52 As last, diam. 9”. From Cross Street. (1080.39). 

37A/53 As last, diam. 8”. From Cook’s Row. (19.53). 

37A/54 As last, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 5. (498.59). 

37A/55 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (416.59). 

37A/56 Pinkish grey, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 5.5”. From East Ayton. (2421.51). 
37A/57 Greyish and pinkish buff, greyish buff core, diam. 10”. From Easy Ayton. (2567.51). 
37A/58 Pinkish buff, interior, blackened exterior, grey core, diam. 9”. From Chapel of Our 
Lady. (1376.39). 

res Pinkish buff exterior, dark grey interior, grey core, diam. 6.5”. From Osgodby. 

(510.56). 

37A/60 Pinkish buff, dark grey core, diam. 6”. From Hatterboard 2. (380.59). 

37A/61 Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (490.59.) 

37A/62 As last, no internal groove, diam. 5”. From Hatterboard 2. (377.59). 

37A/63 Pinkish buff, buff core, no internal groove, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (488.59). 

37A/64 Orange-buff grey core, no internal groove, diam. 8”. From Cook’s Row. (16.53). 

lire cee buff, interior, light grey exterior, grey core, diam. 9”. From Flixton Ings 
1768.39). 

37A/66 Pink, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (499.59). 

37A/67 Dark grey, grey core, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (494.59). 

37A/68 Pinkish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 4. (414.59). 

37A/69 Pinkish grey, buff-grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (492.59). 

37A/70 As last, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (486.59). 

a : a Grey, sooted exterior, incised wavy-line along rim-top, diam. 12”. From Osgodby, 
520.56). 

37B/2 (fig.) Grey, greyish buff, exterior, diam. 8”. From Wykeham. (108.52). 

37B/3 (fig.) Grey, blackened exterior, diam. 10”. From Cook’s Row. (29.53). 

37B/4 (fig.) Dark greyish buff, grey core, diam, 10”. From Cross Street. (1045.39). 
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37B/5 (fig.) Light grey, some pink on surface, diam. 13”. From Osgodby. (444.56). 

37B/6 (fig.) Grey, pinkish buff interior, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2322.51). 

37B/7 Pinkish buff, grey core, shallow groove on rim top, diam. 7”. From Chapel of Our 
Lady. (1366.39). 

37B/8 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 7”. From East Ayton. (2337.51). 

37B/9 Greyish buff, pinkish grey interior, diam. 10”. From East Ayton. (2539.51). 

37B/10 Grey, blackened exterior, diam. 6”. From East Ayton. (2355.51). 

vas Pinkish grey, light grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 10”. From Cross Street. 
1.39.12). 

37B/12 Black hard smooth surface, grey core, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (448.56). 

37B/13 Pinkish buff, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (512.56). 

37B/14 Light grey, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (514.56). 

37B/15 Grey, diam. 10”. From Osgodby. (509.56). 

Ae pee pink, light grey core, no internal groove, diam. 7.5”. From East Ayton 
2336.51). 

37B/17 Grey, no internal groove, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2349.51). 


TYPE 38. HANDLED COOKPOT WITH FLAT-TOPPED RIM 
Handled cookpots are uncommon in the Scarborough district, but a 
restored example from Sherburn is in the Museum’s collection. A handle- 

fragment from Flixton Carr (Fig. xv, 25) may be from a similar vessel. 
38 (fig.) Restored pot. Reddish brown to black exterior, greyish buff interior, grey core, 


diam. 10”. Two strap-type handles. Three finger-impressed strips around body and shoulder. 
From Sherburn. (2719.51). 


TYPE 39. COOKPOT WITH RECTANGULAR RIM 


The rectangular-sectioned rims of these cookpots are normally of 
substantial thickness with a slightly hollow top, but occasionally they possess 
a bead on the outer edge (No. 39/7) or a completely flat top (No. 39/6). 
Sometimes a shallow groove occurs on the inside of the rim (No. 398/1). 
Decoration in the form of “stab” marks on the rim-top (No. 394/4) and 
finger-impressions around the neck (Nos. 394/6 & 39B/4) are known, but the 
numerous class with finger-imprints along the outer edge of the rim 1s 
considered under Type 40. 

Type 39 cookpots are usually medium or small in size and in a gritted 
grey ware with surface layers often pinkish buff in colour. Two forms can be 
readily recognised, both of which have been produced at Staxton, where rims 
of this type constituted about 15% of those found on the kiln-site. Form 39a 
possesses a deep bulbous body, rim examples of which have been previously 
illustrated from Staxton Sandpit (Fig. x1, 21) and Flixton Carr (Fig. tv, 11). 
Form 398 is a shallow vessel with a’ straight or slightly outbent wall and an 
acute basal angle, rims of which have been figured from Staxton Sandpit (Fig. 
xI, 31-4) and Flixton Carr (Fig. tv, 17). 

This type of cookpot probably began life a little later than Type 37, 
possibly around 1250 A.D., and may have continued into the 14th century, 
although it was absent from the Chapel of Our Lady site. 

The following are fragments of the rim and upper part of the vessels : — 

39A/I1 (fig.) Grey, diam. 12”. From Cook’s Row. (32.53). 

39A/2 (fig.) Light greyish buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Fadmoor. (131.60). 

Ca Light grey exterior, pinkish buff, interior, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 
ee se Light orange, grey core, stab-marks along rim tops, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 
39A/5 (fig.) Grey, diam. 8”. From Staxton kiln-site. (285.60). 

39A/6 (fig.) Dark grey, almost black surface, traces of finger-impressions on neck, diam. 10”. 
From Hatterboard 5. (503.59). 

39A/7 (fig.) Pinkish buff, bead on outer edge of rim, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 2. (373.59) 
39A/8 Pinkish buff, grey core, faint bead as last, groove on interior, diam. 10”. From 
Hatterboard 3. (395.59). 

39A/9 As No. 39a/7, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 2. (371.59). 
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39A/10 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 2. (372.59). 

39A/11 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (419.59). 

39A/12 As last, diam. 6.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (420.59). 

39A/13 Grey, orange, buff-interior, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (506.59). 

39B/1 (fig.) Grey, diam. 11.5”. From Staxton kiln-site. (279.59). 

39B/2 (fig.) Grey, traces of pink on surface, diam. 9”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (104.60). 
39B/3 (fig.) Greyish buff interior, sooted exterior, grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. 
(509.59.) 

39B/4 (fig.) Grey, hollowed rim top, traces of finger-impressionson neck, diam. 12”. From 
Sherburn. (272.51). 

39B/5 Grey, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (280.60). 

39B/6 Grey, diam. 12”. From Staxton kiln-site. (281.60). 

39B/7 Grey, diam. 8”. From Staxton kiln-site. (283.60). 

39B/8 Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln site (283.60). 

39B/9 Grey, diam. 9”. From Staxton kiln-site (284.60). 

39B/10 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 5. (507.59). 

39B/11 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (508.59). 

39B/12 As last, diam. 9”. From Flixton Ings. (1778.39). 

39B/13 As last. From Hatterboard 2. (356.59). 

39B/14 As last, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (511.59). 

39B/15 Pinkish buff to greyish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Osgodby. (450.56). 


TYPE 40. COOKPOT WITH RECTANGULAR RIM POSSESSING A 
FINGER-IMPRESSED OUTER EDGE 


The affinity between this type and the preceding is evident. It would 
appear that the urge to increase the depth of the hollowing on the rim-top 
promoted the formation of a flange by the upward pressure of finger-im prints 
along the outer edge of the rim. In some instances the flange was pronounced 
and the rectangular-section of the rim completely distorted (No. 40/7), but 
other rims show a flange of insignificant importance (No. 40B/1). The finger- 
impressions can be closely spaced (No. 40a/1) but are more commonly 
elongated (No. 408/3) and are sometimes only faintly discernable. Occasionally 
this type is decorated with vertical finger-impressed applied strips, e.g., Flixton 
Carr, Fig. xiv, 6. 

Type 40 cookpots are normally of medium size, only occasionally exceed- 
ing 12” in rim diameter, and can be divided into two forms. Form 40a 
possesses a deep bulbous body and a restored example is illustrated from 
Flixton Carr (Fig. xiv, 6). Form 40s is shallow, with straight or slightly 
outbent walls and acute basal angles, as the restored specimens from Staxton 
Sand pit (Fig. x1, 27) and Flixton Carr (Fig. xiv, 15 & 16). 

__ The ware is usually grey and gritted, with a surface colouring containing 
pink. The type was produced at Staxton and represented nearly 20% of the 
tims recovered from the kiln-site. Its local distribution is wide and it has 
proved numerous at Hatterboard. In addition to the sites given below, rims 
have been noted at Malton, Filey, Rillington, West Heslerton and Seamer. 

As far as dating is concerned, Type 40 was probably a contemporary oi 
Type 39 during the second half of the 13th and early in the 14th century. 

The following are fragments of the rim and upper parts of the vessels : — 


eae (fig.) Greyish buff, blackened surface, dark grey core, diam. 9”. From Cook’s Row 


pee Pinkish buff with some light grey, light grey core, diam. 9.75”. From Sherburn. 
ON Greyish buff exterior, darker interior, grey core, diam. 12”. From Cross Street. 
40A/4 (fig.) Brownish grey interior, dark grey sooted exterior, grey core, diam. 10”. From 
Cross Street. (1.39.13). 

40A/5 (fig.) Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 9”. From Cawthorn. (48.60). 

40A/6 (fig.) Grey, diam. 6”. From Staxton kiln-site. (255.60). 

on rg Pinkish buff interior, blackened exterior, grey core, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. 
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40A/8 As last, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (584.59). 

40A/9 As last, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 4. (426.59). 

40A/10 Buffish-grey, diam. 9.5”. From Staxton kiln-site. (256.60). 

40A/11 Grey, diam. 8”. From Staxton kiln-site. (257.60). 

40A/12 Grey, diam. 9”. From Staxton kiln-site. (258.60). 

40A/13 As last, From Staxton kiln-site. (259.69). 

40A/14 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Cross Street. (1114.39). 

40A/15 As last, diam. 9”. From Cross Street. (1116.39). 

40A/16 As last. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1372.39). 

40A/17 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (425.59). 

40A/18 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (427.59). 

40A/19 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (421.59). 

40A/20 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 4. (422.59). 

40A/21 Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 4. (428.59). 
40A/22 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (358.59). 

40A/23 As last, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 3. (387.59). 

40A/24 Light grey, grey core, diam. 10”. From Flixton Ings. (1771.39). 

40A/25 As last, diam. 9”. From Cook’s Row. (27.53). 

40A/26 Pink, greyish buff core, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2320.51). 
40A/27 Pinkish grey, greyish buff core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2568.51). 
40A/28 Pinkish buff, greyish buff core, blackened exterior, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. 
(2531.31): 

40A/29 Orange-buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 3. (388.59). 
40A/30 Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 9.5”. From Hatterboard 2. (347.59). 
40A/31 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 4. (423.59). 

40A/32 Grey, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 4. (424.59). 

40A/33 Grey, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 2. (357.59). 

40B/1 (fig). Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 7.5”. From Cook’s Row. (31.53). 
40B/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From East Ayton. (2324.51). 
40B/3 (fig.) As last, diam. 11”. From Cross Street. (745.38). 

40B/4 (fig.) As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (512.59). 

40B/5 (fig.) Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln-site. (275.60). 

40B/6 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (270.60). 

40B/7 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (276.60). 

40B/8 Dark, grey, blackened exterior, finger-impressions very faint, diam. 10”. From 
Hatterboard 5. (513.59). 

40B/9 Pinkish buff, diam. 15”. From Hatterboard 2. (345.59). 

40B/10 Dark grey, pinkish grey interior, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (514.59). 
40B/11 Brownish grey, grey core, finger-impressions very faint, diam. 8”. From Cross Street. 
(F112.39). 

40B/12 Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 2. (359.59). 
40B/13 Grey, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (277.60). 


TYPE 41. COOKPOT WITH BROAD RIM POSSESSING A ROUNDED 
OUTER EDGE 


A cookpot, usually medium sized, with a rim resembling that of Type 40. 
but the outer edge is rounded and not squared. "The rim-top is usually slightly 
hollowed and a groove frequently occurs on the inside of the rim, but these 
features are sometimes absent (No. 41a/5). Normally the rim-top slopes 
inwards, but horizontal examples occur (No. 41/1). The latter (No. 41a/1) 
is the only decorated vessel of this type listed below, and possesses vertical 
fin ger-impressed strips on the body and thumb impressions around the base of 
the-neck. 

Two principal body forms can be recognised. Form 41A possesses out- 
curved walls and a normal basal angle. It was plentiful at Hatterboard, 
present at Staxton Sandpit (Fig. x, 35-38), and a product of the Staxton kilns. 
where it represented over 30% of the rim-types recovered from the site. Form 
Alp is a shallow wide-based vessel with a straight or almost straight wall and 
an acute basal angle. It is comparatively uncommon although it 1s often 
difficult to establish the form of the vessel from a rim fragment alone. 

The ware is usually grey and gritted, frequently with a pinkish surface 
colour. 
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Type 41 was also missing from the Chapel of Our Lady, and is probably 
a contemporary of Types 39 and 40 during the second half of the 13th century. 
It may well have been derived from Type 37. 

With the exception of the restored vessels, Nos. 41A/1 and 41B/1, the 
following are fragments of the rim and upper part of the pots :— 


41A/1 (fig.) Restored pot. Grey with pinkish buff zones, applied finger-impressed vertica 
nee eP body, thumb-impressions around base of neck, diam. 13.5”. From Cook’s Row. 
41A/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, blackened exterior, diam. 8”. From Cook’s Row. (15.53). 

a ne eg Dark greyish pink, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 8”. From Cross Street. 
41A/4 (fig.) Light grey, grey core, diam. 11.5”. From Staxton kiln-site. (239.60). 

41A/5 (fig.) Orange-buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (525.59). 

41A/6 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, diam. 12”. From Cross Street. (1.39.4). 

41A/7 Greyish pink, buff core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (523.59). 

41A/8 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (524.59). 

41A/9 Dark grey, blackened exterior, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (349.59). 

41A/10 Pinkish buff, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 5. (520.59). 
41A/11 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (431.59). 

41A/12 As last, diam. 7”. From Cook’s Row. (23.53). 

41A/13 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (522.59). 

41A/14 Grey, diam. 12”. From Staxton kiln-site. (240.60). 

41A/15 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (242.60). 

41A/16 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (250.60). 

41A/17 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (251.60). 

41A/18 Grey, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (241.60). 

41A/19 Grey, diam. 14”. From Staxton kiln-site. (243.60). 

41A/20 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (248.60). 

41A/21 Grey, diam. 9”. From Staxton kiln-site. (244.60). 

41A/22 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (252.60). 

41A/23 Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln-site. (245.60). 

41A/24 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (247.60). 

41A/25 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (249.60). 

41A/26 Grey, diam. 8”. From Staxton kiln-site. (246.60). 

41/A27 Pinkish grey, buff core, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 7. (543.59). 

41A/28 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (521.59). 

41A/29 As last, blackened exterior, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2354.51). 

41A/30 Dark greyish buff, dark grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 1. (325.59). 


41B/1 (fig.) Restored pot. Pinkish grey, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 10”. From Cross 
Street. (1.39.12). 

41B/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 7”. From Sherburn. (2726.51). 

41B/3 (fig.) As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 4. (470.59). ' 

41B/4 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 11”. Traces of green glaze on rim top and 
outer edge. From Cook’s Row. (165.53). 


TYPE 42. COOKPOT WITH BROAD HOLLOWED RIM OUTBENT AT 
AN ACUTE ANGLE 

The rims of this type of medium-sized cookpots possess horizontal 
hollowed tops with rounded outer edges, but their most distinctive feature is 
the acute angle between the rim and neck. Although an example has been 
noted from Malton, the type otherwise appears to be confined to the north side 
of the Vale of Pickering and is especially of common occurrence in the 
Pickering neighbourhood. Normally a gritted fabric is used and the sherds 
display a grey core with a surface colour of a pink or reddish shade. 

An example at Hatterboard was found associated with cookpots of Types 
44 and 45 and a large pan of Type 55. Cookpots of Type 42 are, therefore, 
probably of the first half of the 14th century or late 13th century. 


The following are fragments containing part of the rim : — 


42/1 (fig.) Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 12”. From Fadmoor. (130.60). 
42/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 8.5”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (107.60). 
42/3 (fig.) Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (383.59). 


Fig. 6. Cookpots of Types 40 to 43 (Scale 2) 
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42/4 (fig.) Deep pink, greyish pink exterior, diam. 8.5”. From Thornton Dale. (13.60). 
42/5 (fig.) Pink, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (105.60). 

42/6 Light orange, diam. 7”. From Cawthorn. (51.60). 

42/7 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (109.60). 

42/8 Pink, light grey core, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (382.59). 

42/9 Pinkish buff, greyish buff core, diam. 12”. From Hutton-le-Hole. (108.60). 

42/10 Light orange, diam. 9.5”. Finger-impressed outer edge of rim. From Hutton-le-Hole. 
(106.59). 

42/11 Brick red, diam. 7”. Groove along outer edge of rim. From Keld Head. (86.60). 

42/12 Brick red, light grey core, diam. 8”. Spot of glaze on rim top. From Cawthorn. (52.60). 


TYPE 43. COOKPOT WITH WIDE HOLLOWED RIM POSSESSING A 
ROUNDED OUTER EDGE 


In the evolutionary sequence of cookpot rims this is probably intermediate 
between Type 41 and 44 but is by no means as plentiful as these two common 
varieties. A late 13th century date appears to be indicated. 

The following are fragments containing part of the rim :— 

43/1 (fig). Light orange-buff, light grey core, diam. 14”. Traces of finger-impressions on neck. 
From East Ayton. (2542.51). 

43/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff interior, grey sooted exterior, grey core, diam. 9”. From Sherburn. 
(2728.51). 

43/3 Dark grey, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 4. (432.59). 

43/4 Pinkish buff, buff core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (433.59). 

43/5 Pinkish buff, diam. 9”. From Cook’s Row. (34.53). 

43/6 Buffish pink, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (384.59). 

43/7 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 2. (385.59). 

43/8 As last, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 4. (434.59). 

43/9 Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 10.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (435.59). 


TYPE 44. COOKPOT WITH WIDE HOLLOWED RIM POSSESSING A 
FINGER-IMPRESSED OUTER EDGE 


This cookpot has obviously been derived from Type 40. The rim has been 
thinned and widened, and its profile is approaching or similar to that of Type 
45. The finger-impressions along the outer edge of the rim are normally 
elongated and sometimes only faintly visible. Occasionally finger-impressions 
occur around the neck (No. 44/5) and finger-impressed strips are applied to 
the body (Flixton Carr, Fig. xtv, 7). 

Pots of Type 44 are usually of medium size, but a few exceed the rim- 
diameter of 12”. The fabric is usually grey gritted with a surface colour which 
frequently contains pink and the type has been a product of the Staxton kilns. 
It has proved of frequent occurrence at Hatterboard and Cook’s Row, and, in 
addition to the other sites given below, it has been found at Malton, Thornton 
Dale, Filey, Staxton Sandpit (Fig. x1, 9) and Flixton Carr (Fig. xv, 7). It is 
absent from the Chapel of Our Lady, and this may suggest that the type became 
extinct early in the 14th century. 

With the exception of No. 44/1, the following are only fragments containing 
part of the rim :— 

44/1 (fig.) Restored pot. Dark grey, lighter core, sooted exterior, diam. 10”. From Cook’s 
Row. (614.53). 

44/2 (fig.) Dark grey, light grey exterior, diam. 7”. From Cook’s Row. (615.53). 

44/3 (fig.) Almost black, grey core, diam. 12”. From Cook’s Row. (30.53). 

44/4 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (352.59). 


44/5 (fig.) Buff to black, grey core, finger-impressions around neck and rim, diam. 12”. 
From Cook’s Row. (22.53). 

44/6 (fig.) Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 7”. From Cook’s Row. (40.53). 

44/7 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (466.59). 

44/8 As last from Hatterboard 2. (351.59). 

44/9 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (368.59). 

44/10 As last, From Hatterboard 2. (346.59). 

44/11 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (353.59). 
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44/12 As last, diam. 8”, sooted exterior. From Hatterboard 1. (328.59). 
44/13 Grey, sooted exterior, diam. 14”. From Cook’s Row. (21.53). 

44/14 As last, diam. 11”. From Cross Street. (1.39.1). 

44/15 Grey, diam. 11.5”. From Staxton kiln-site. (278.60). 

44/16 Dark grey, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (332.59). 

44/17 Greyish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Cook’s Row. (616.53). 
44/18 As last, diam..12”. From Hatterboard 1. (329.59). 

44/18A As last. From Hatterboard 3. (393.59). 

44/19 As last, diam. 10”. From Cross Street. (1.39.20). 

44/20 Grey, diam. 8”. From Cook’s Row. (35.53). 

44/21 Pinkish-grey, diam. 9”. From Cook’s Row. (13.53). 

44/22 Dark grey, lighter core, diam. 10”. From Cook’s Row. (20.53). 
44/23 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 14”. From Cross Street. (1.39.3). 
44/24 Grey, pink exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 2. (340.59). 

44/25 Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 8.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (467.59). 
44/26 Pinkish grey, diam. 12”. From Cross Street. (1.39.21). 

44/27 Grey, diam. 14”. From Cook’s Row. (617.53). 

44/28 Grey, buffish, grey interior, diam. 16”. From Cook’s Row. (42.53). 
44/29 Grey, pinkish buff exterior, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2527.51). 
44/30 As last. From East Ayton. (2331.51). 


TYPE 45. COOKPOT WITH WIDE HOLLOWED RIM POSSESSING A 
HOLLOWED OUTER-EDGE | 


The distinctive rim-form, with its wide deeply hollowed top and hollowed 
outer edge, is a familiar object to excavators in most Medieval sites in the 
Scarborough area, Where it is undoubtedly the most plentiful of the cookpot 
types. It was particularly numerous at Hatterboard, where it represented 37% 
of the coarse-ware vessels, and it was of common occurrence at E. Ayton, 
Osgodby and at the Chapel of Our Lady. In addition to the other sites given 
below, the type has been noted from Filey, Seamer, Malton, Thornton Dale, 
Rillington, W. Heslerton and Ayton Castle. It appears to be infrequent 
from the sites to the west of Pickering and the only example figured (No. 
45p/3) is not typical. 

If our dating of the destruction of the first Medieval Chapel of Our Lady 
is correct, Type 45 was in use by 1312, and its frequency in the district indicates 
that it had a life which probably extended well into the second half of the 14th 
century. Although it was a product of the Staxton kilns—representing about 
15% of the rims recovered from the site—it does not occur at Staxton Sandpit 
and is poorly represented at Flixton Carr. This seems to imply that the type 
did not make its appearance before the year 1300 but was well-established at 
the time of the destruction of the first Chapel of Our Lady. 

The largest of the 13th and 14th century cookpots belong to this type, and 
in the list below the specimens are divided between four size-ranges based on 
the rim diameters: A, Large, 18”-13” diam., 17% of total; B, Medium-sized, 12”- 
10” diam., 46% of total; C, Small, 9.5”-7” diam., 33% of total; D, Very small, 
6.5”-5” diam., 4% of total. 

Except where otherwise stated, the following are represented by fragments 
containing part of the rim:— 


LARGE 


45A/1 (fig.) Grey to pinkish buff exterior, light grey interior, dark green core, diam. 17”: 
From East Ayton. (2330.51). 

45A/2 (fig.) Buff to grey surface, grey core, diam. 18”. From Hatterboard 4. (438.59). 
45A/3 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 13”. From Osgodby. (442.56). 

45A/4 (fig.) Greyish pink, diam. 16”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1355.39). 

45A/5 (fig.) Buff, light grey core, diam. 15”. From Wykeham. (2236.51). 

45A/6 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 5. (526.59). 

45A/7 As last, diam. 16”. From Hatterboard 4. (441.59). 

45A/8 Grey to buff, grey core, diam. 13”. From Hatterboard 3. (390.59). 
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45A/9 Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 14.5”. From Hatterboard 3. (391.59). 
45A/10 As last, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 2. (549.59). 

45A/11 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (436.59). 

45A/12 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (527.59). 

45A/13 As last, diam. 16”. From Hatterboard 2. (371.59). 

45A/14 As last, dark grey core, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 2. (335.59). 
45A/15 Light grey, darker core, diam. circa 14”. From Flixton Ings. (1766.39). 
45A/16 As last. From East Ayton. (2314.51). 

45A/17 As last, diam. 13”. From East Ayton. (2312.51). 

45A/18 Dark grey, greyish buff interior, diam. circa 14”. From East Ayton. (2529.51). 
45A/19 Grey, diam. 16”. From Hatterboard 2. (334.59). 

45A/20 Grey, greyish buff interior, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 4. (440.59). 
45A/21 Grey, greyish buff exterior, diam. 18”. From Hatterboard 4. (439.59). 
45A/22 Pinkish-buff, light grey core, diam. 14”. From Hatterboard 4. (437.59). 


MEDIUM-SIZED 


Fre — Restored pot. Grey with slightly pinkish surface, diam. 11”. From Osgodby. 
(498.56). 

45B/2 (fig.) Restored pot. Pinkish grey, diam. 10”. Flat slightly hollowed base. From East 
Ayton. (2341.51). 

45B/3 (fig.) Grey with lighter surface, diam. 10”. From Middleton. (143.60). 

45B/4 (fig.) Pinkish buff with some dark grey on interior, light grey to pinkish buff core, 
diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2342.51). 

pre! 5 ie Pinkish buff exterior, greyish buff interior, grey core, diam. 12”. From Wykeham. 
(592.52). 

45B/6 (fig.) Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Flixton Ings. (1763.39). 

45B/7 (fig.) Light buff grey exterior, darker interior, light grey core, diam. 11”. From 
Wykeham. (2238.51). 

re e Dark grey with some greyish buff on exterior, diam. 11”. From Cross Street. 
(1.39.18). 

45B/9 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (445.59). 

45B/10 (fig.) Greyish pink, light grey core, diam. 12”. From Yedingham. (160.52). 

45B/11 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1360.39). 

45B/12 As last. From Cook’s Row. (1109.39). 

45B/13 As last. From Flixton Ings. (1769.39). 

45B/14 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (370.59). 

45B/15 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (532.59). 

45B/16 As last, sooted exterior. From Hatterboard 2. (363.59). 

45B/17 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 3. (394.59). 

45B/18 As last, dark grey core. From Hatterboard 4. (442.59). 

45B/19 Pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (443.59). 

45B/20 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (364.59). 

45B/21 As last. From Hatterboard 2. (365.59). 

45B/22 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (530.59). 

45B/23 As last, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (447.59). 

45B/24 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (448.59). 

45B/25 As last, diam. 10.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (446.59). 

45B/26 As last, diam. 12”. sooted exterior. From Hatterboard 4. (450.59). 

45B/27 Light grey, grey core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2537.51). 

45B/28 As last. From East Ayton. (2316.51). 

45B/29 As last, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2540.51). 

45B/30 Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 4. (444.59). 

45B/31 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 5. (528.59). 

45B/32 As last, diam. 12”. From Wykeham. (2237.51). 

45B/33 As last, diam. 11”. From Wykeham. (2240.51). 

45B/34 As last, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 4. (449.59). 

45B/35 As last, diam. 12”, sooted exterior. From Hatterboard 1. (326.59). 

45B/36 As last, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 1. (327.59). 

45B/37 Pinkish grey, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. (366.59). 

45B/38 As last. From East Ayton. (2326.51). 

45B/39 As last. From Osgodby. (467.56). 

45B/40 As last. From East Ayton. (2347.51). 

45B/41 Greyish buff, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 5. (529.59). 

45B/42 Pinkish buff, greyish buff core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2332.51). 

45B/43 Grey, greyish buff interior diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2345.51). 

45B/44 Grey, diam. 10”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1375.39). 


43 


Fig. 7. Cookpots of Types 44 & 45 (Scale 4) 
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45B/45 As last. From Wykeham. (2192.51). 

45B/46 As last. From Cook’s Row. (39.53). 

45B/47 Grey, diam. 12”. From Wykeham. (2194.51). 

45B/48 Pink, diam. 11”. From East Ayton. (2329.51). 

45B/49 Pinkish buff, diam. 12”. From Wykeham. (593.52). 

45B/50 Greyish pink, greyish brown core, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (531.59). 

45B/51 As last, grey core. From Hatterboard 2. (342.59). 

aa 52 Dark grey exterior, pinkish buff interior, grey core, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 2. 
71.59). 

45B/53 Grey, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 3. (392.59). 

45B/54 Grey, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (289.60). 

45B/55 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (290.60). 

45B/56 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (291.60). 

45B/57 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (292.60). 

45B/58 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (293.60). 

45B/59 As last. From Hatterboard 5. (547.59). 

45B/60 As last. From East Ayton. (2545.51). 

45B/61 Pinkish buff, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 2. (330.59). 


SMALL 


45C/1 (fig.) Restored pot. Pinkish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatter- 

board 4. (455.59). 

45C/2 (fig.) Restored pot. Pinkish grey, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatter- 

board 5. (545.59). 

45C/3 (fig.) Grey, diam. 9”. From Staxton kiln-site. (288.60). 

45C/4 (fig.) Dark grey, black interior, diam. 7”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1354.39). 

45C/5 (fig.) Light grey, darker core, diam. 9”, From Cook’s Row. (28.53). 

oe (fig.) Dark grey to greyish brown, grey core, diam. 8”. From Chapel of Our Lady. 
1359.39). 

45C/7 Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 2. (343.59). 

45C/8 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (504.56). 

45C/9 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (295.60). 

45C/10 As last. From Cook’s Row. (1.39.2). 

45C/11 As last. From Hatterboard 4 (460.59). 

45C/12 As last, blackened exterior. From East Ayton. (2343.51). 

45C/13 As last, diam. 7”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1358.39). 

45C/14 Pink with some grey on exterior, grey core, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (500.56). 

45C/15 Light grey, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (499.56). 

45C/16 Greyish buff, grey core, diam. 9”. From Sherburn. (2730.51). 

45C/17 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (537.59). 

45C/18 As last, diam. 7.5”, blackened exterior. From Hatterboard 5. (536.59). 

45C/19 Greyish buff, light grey core, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (533.59). 

45C/20 As last, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (534.59). 

45C/21 Pinkish buff, diam. 7”. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1367.39). 

45C/22 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (458.59). | 

45C/23 Grey, lighter surface, diam. 8”. From East Ayton. (2346.51). 

45C/24 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (454.59). 

45C/25 As last. From Hatterboard 2. (350.59). 

45C/26 Pinkish grey core, diam. 8.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (461.59). 

45C/27 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (462.59). 

45C/28 As last, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 4. (463.59). 

45C/29 As last. From Hatterboard 4. (452.59). 

45C/30 As last. From Cook’s Row. (17-53). 

45C/31 As last, diam. 8”. From Osgodby. (468.56). 

45C/32 Grey, diam. 9.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (451.59). 

45C/33 Grey, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 4. (457.59). 

45C/34 As last. From Hatterboard 2. (367.59). 

45C/35 As last. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1357.39). 

45C/36 As last. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1356.39). 

45C/37 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (294.60). 

45C/38 Grey, diam. 8.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (453.59). 

45C/39 Grey, sooted exterior, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (548.59.) 

45C/40 Greyish buff, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (535.59). 

45C/41 Pink, light grey core, diam. 7”. From Hatterboard 2 (333.59). 

45C/42 Pinkish buff, greyish buff core, diam. 7.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (459.59). 

45C/43 Light grey, darker core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 4. (456.59). 

45C/44 Buff, grey core, diam, 8”. From Hatterboard 5. (538.59). 
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Fig. 8. Cookpots of Types 45 to 52 (Scale 4) 
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VERY SMALL 


45D/1 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 5”. From Osgodby. (445.56). 
45D/2 Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 6”. From Hatterboard 5. (539.59). 

45D/3 As last. From Sherburn. (2724.51). 

45D/4 Pinkish grey, gey core, diam. 6.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (464.59). 

45D/5 Grey, diam. 6.5”. From Hatterboard 4. (465.59). 


TYPE 46. COOKPOT IN LIGHT BUFF WARE 
These are uncommon but appear to be allied to the bowls of Type (52q.v.). 
which occur more frequently. Probably belonging to the 14th century. 
The following are fragments containing part of the rim and in each instance 
the edge of the rim top is finger-impressed : — 
46/1 (fig.) Light buff, light grey core, diam. 7 ” From Cook’s Row. (47.53). 
46/2 (fig.) Light buff, diam. 7”. Unusual rim-form with squared moulding around neck. 
From Cook’s Row. (45.53). 
46/3 As No. 46/1, diam. 12”. From Cook’s Row. (64.54). 


BOWLS 


TYPE 47. BOWL WITH ROUNDED RIM 
One rim fragment only. 


47 (fig.) Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 8”. From Hatterboard 2. (344.59). 


TYPE 48. BOWL POSSESSING FLAT-TOPPED RIM WITH ROUNDED 
OUTER-EDGE 


A bowl form obviously allied to the cookpot Type 37 and probably con- 
temporary. Occasionally decorated on the tim-top (No. 48/3) or by means of 
wavy-lines on the body (Flixton Carr, Fig. xv, 24). 


The following are fragments containing part of the rim:— 


48/1 (fig.) Dark grey, blackened exterior, diam. 6”. From Osgodby. (446.56). 
a (fig.) Greyish pink, light grey core, no internal groove, diam. 10”. From Thornton Dale 
871.39). 
48/3 (fig.) Grey, pinkish grey interior, ‘stab’ marks along rim-top, diam. 6.5”. From Hatter- 
board 2. (348.59). 
ee (fig.) Greyish buff, pinkish buff interior, diam. 10” From Chapel of Our Lady. 
1363.39). 
TYPE 49. BOWL POSSESSING RECTANGULAR RIM WITH A 
FINGER-IMPRESSED OUTER-EDGE 

A bowl form of the cookpot Type 40 and also a product of the Staxton 
kiln- site, probably in the late 13th century. 

The following fragments contain part of the rim:— 

49/1 (fig.) Greyish buff, diam. 10”. From Staxton kiln-site. (271.60). 
49/2 (fig.) Pinkish buff interior, grey exterior and core, diam. 9”. From Lastingham. (203.60). 
49/3 Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln-site. (273.60). 
49/4 Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln-site. (274.60). 
49/5 As last. From Staxton kiln-site. (269.60). 
49/6 Grey, diam. 14”. From Staxton kiln-site. (272.60). 
TYPE 50. BOWL WITH RECTANGULAR RIM IN LIGHT BUFF WARE 

This and the two succeeding types of bowls are in a similar hard light 
buff ware, which is usually slightly sandy to the touch and possesses a light 
grey core. It is a fabric normally associated with glazed ware and several of 
these bowls possess traces of yellowish glaze, but this may have been the result 
of accidental splashing rather than intentional glazing. 

The rim forms of this type vary considerably but all possess horizontal 
flat or almost flat tops at right angles to the walls of the vessels and usually 
there is a hollow on the bottom of the exterior of the rim, which is sometimes 
pronounced (No. 50/ 4). 
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The dating of Types 50), 51 and 52 presents difficulties, but as all three were 
obtained at Hatterboard it is probable that they were in use not later than the 
middle of the 14th century, by whichtime the Hatterboard hamlet had shrunk 
to unimportance. Furthermore, examples of Types 51 and 52 were found at 
the last-named site in association with the 14th century Type 45 cookpot. 


The following are fragments containing part of the rim, except No. 50/5. 


50/1 (fig.) Buff, grey core, sooted exterior, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 5. (518.59). 

50/2 (fig.) As last. From Hatterboard 5. (517.59). 

50/3 (fig.) Light buff, light grey core, diam. 7”. From Cook’s Row. (37.53). 

a A ee last, diam. 12”. Traces of yellowish-green glaze on exterior. From Hatterboard 
50/5 (fig.) Base and lower wall possibly of this type of vessel. Light buff, greyish buff exterior, 
blackened base, ‘furred’ interior. Finger-impressed basal angle. Traces of yellowish glaze on 
exterior of wall. From Cross Street. (883.39). 

50/6 Light buff, grey core, diam. 7.5”. From Hatterboard 5. (516.59). 

50/7 Light buff, diam. 10”. From Hatterboard 4. (430.59). 

50/8 Light buff, diam. 9”. From Hatterboard 2. (360.59). 


TYPE 51. BOWL WITH SQUARE RIM IN LIGHT BUFF WARE 


These three rims are a thicker and squarish form of No. 50/4, with a 
pronounced groove in the bottom of the exterior rim. For further information 
see under Type 50. 

51/1 (fig.) Light buff, grey core, diam. 11”. From Hatterboard 5. (515.59). 


51/2 (fig.) Light greyish buff, diam. 11”. From Cook’s Row. (44.53). 
51/3 Light buff, grey core, diam. 5”. From Hatterboard 4. (429.59). 


TYPE 52. BOWL WITH DOUBLE FLANGED RIM 


Another type in light buff ware. As Mr. R. H. Hayes has stated in 
conversation, several rims of this distinctive form are almost identical in profile 
to those of the local late 4th century Crambeck Type 8 mortar; compare No. 
52/2 with Crambeck, Pl. v, No. 140. 

As with the buff ware cookpots of Type 46, a few rims of Type 52 bowls 
are decorated with finger-impressions along the top edge. For evidence of date 
see under Type 50. 


Except for No. 52/1 the following are represented by fragments containing 
part of the rim. 
52/1 (fig.) Restored bowl. Light buff, light grey core, lower exterior blackened, finger- 
impressions along rim-top edge, diam. 15”. From Cook’s Row. (12.53). 
52/2 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, diam. 9”. Traces of yellowish glaze on interior. From Hutton- 
le-Hole. (120.60). 
52/3 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, light grey core, diam. 9”. From Middleton (139.60). 
52/4 (fig.) Light pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 12”. From Middleton. (140.60). | 
52/5 (fig.) Light buff, light grey core, finger-impressions along rim-top edge, diam. 9.25”, 
From Hatterboard 5. (519.59). 
52/6 (fig.) Light buff, light greyish buff core, diam. 11”. From Cook’s Row. (46.53). 
52/7 Light buff, diam. 12”. From Hatterboard 3. (389.59). 
52/8 Light buff, diam. 10”, similar to No. 52/2. From Cawthorn. (49.60). 


LARGE PANS 


Large wide-mouthed pans are occasionally found on local Medieval sites 
and can be dated to the second half of the 13th century orto the 14th century. 
No complete profile of this style vessel occurs, but the base was probably 
sagging and considerably smaller in diameter than the rim. Although they 
may have been used for storage purposes, the blackened exteriors of a nuinber 
of examples show that they were treated as cookpots. 
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TYPE 53. LARGE PAN WITH RECTANGULAR RIM 
Normally the rim of this type resembled that of the cookpot Type 40, but 
occasionally examples are found without a finger-impressed outer-edge (Nos. 
53/3 and 53/7 and also see Staxton Sand pit, Fig. x1, 2). On the interior of the 
rim is usually a bead, often of substantial proportion (No. 53/1). ‘The fabric 
is most frequently hard grey and gritted with some pink on the surface, and the 
type is a’ product of the Staxton kilns, probably during the second half of the 
13th century. on 
The following are fragments containing part of the rim :— 
53/1 (fig.) Grey, traces of pink on surface, diam 16”. Finger-impressions along outer edge of 
hollowed rim, bead on interior. From Middleton. (141.60). ; . ; 
53/2 (fig.) Greyish pink, light grey core, diam. 16”. Flat-topped rim with finger-impressions 
along outer-edge and pronounced bead on interior. From Flixton Ings. (1764.39). 
53/3 (fig.) Greyish pink, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 16”. Double shallow grooves 
on rim top. From Sherburn. (2722.51). Seip. 
53/4 Grey, finger-impressions along outer edge, diam. 15”. From Staxton kiln-site. (268.60). 
53/5 As last, diam. 16”. From Staxton kiln-site. (267.60). _ 
53/6 As last, but pinkish buff surface. From Staxton kiln-site. (266.60). 
53/7 Probably this type. Dark brown, grey core, diam. circa 18”. Pronounced bead on 
interior of rim. From Yedingham. (161.52). : 
53/8 Probably this type. Dark brown, dark grey core, diam. 14”. Groove on interior of 
hollowed rim. Finger-impressions along outer edge. From Hatterboard 2. (338.59). 
TYPE 54. LARGE PAN WITH WIDE HOLLOWED RIM POSSESSING 
A ROUNDED OUTER-EDGE 
A large pan with a rim in the form of cookpot Type 43. The fabric 
is similar to that of Type 53, and the typeis also one produced at the Staxton 
kilns, probably belonging to the late 13th century. 


54/1 (fig.) Pinkish buff interior, blackened exterior, grey core, diam. 14”. From East Ayton. 
ee Dark greyish buff, blackened exterior, grey core, diam. 12”. From Cross Street. 
ae pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 16”. From Staxton kiln-site. (287.60). 
54/4 (fig.) Dark pinkish grey, grey core, diam. 16”. From Lingmoor. (198.60). 
TYPE 55. LARGE PAN WITH WIDE HOLLOWED RIM POSSESSING 
A HOLLOWED OUTER-EDGE 
Large pans of this type are perhaps more plentiful than Types 53 and 54, 
for, in addition to those represented by the rim fragments listed below, several 
have been illustrated from Staxton Sandpit (Fig. x1, Nos. 1 & 3) and from 
Flixton Carr (Fig. xt, Nos. 3 & 5). The decoration of the hollowed rim by 
means of an incised wavy-line (Nos. 55/2 & 55/8) or with “ stab” marks (No. 
55/2 and Staxton Sandpit, Fig. x1, No. 1) appears occasionally. Several 
examples of this type of pan were found at Hatterboard in association with 
cookpots of Types 44 and 45 and are probably to be dated to the late 13th 
and first half of the 14th centuries. 
The following are fragments containing part of the rim : — 


55/1 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, diam. 16”. From Hatterboard 2. (369.59). 

55/2 (fig.) Grey, greyish orange interior, diam. 15”. Incised wavy-line and stab-marks on 

hollowed rim. From Chapel of Our Lady. (1377.59). 

55/3 (fig.) Pinkish buff, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. 
(2555.50). 

55/4 Greyish buff exterior, black interior, dark grey core, diam. 14”. From the Chapel of 
Our Lady. (1378.39). 

55/5 Orange, grey core, diam. circa 12”. From Osgodby. (466.56). 

55/6 Pink, pinkish grey core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2534.51). 

55/7 Dark brown to buff, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 16”. From East Ayton. 
(2548.51). 

55/8 Probably this type. Greyish pink exterior, pink interior, grey core, diam. 15”. Incised 
wavy-line as No. 55/2 above. From Hatterboard 2. (331.59). 

el Probably this type. Dark grey, buffish grey core, diam. circa 14”. From Hatterboard 5. 
540.59). 
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Fig. 9. Vessels of Types 53 to 58 (Scale z) 
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DISHES 


TYPE 56. SHALLOW DISH 


Both unglazed and glazed shallow dishes are rare, but the discovery of a 
large fragment of an unglazed example at the kiln-site at Staxton establishes 
the fact that vessels of this type were produced locally. The rim form of this 
Staxton dish resembles that of Type 41 cookpots, which are dateable to the 
latter part of the 13th century. 

56/1 (fig.) Restored dish. Grey, diam. 11”. From Staxton kiln-site. (286.60). 
56/2 (fig.) Rim and wall fragment. Grey exterior, greyish pink interior, grey core, diam. 14” 
From East Ayton. (2339.51). 


JAR 
TYPE 57. JAR WITH BUNG-HOLE 


A single local example of this type is known which, from its rim-form, 
is probably to be referred to the latter part of the 13th century. The bung-hole, 
which is about two inches above the sagging base, implies that the vessel was 
intended to hold a liquid with a sediment. 


57 (fig.) Restored jar. Pinkish buff exterior, greyish buff interior, grey core, diam. 6”. From 
Hatterboard 5. (546.59). 


MISCELLANEOUS RIM FRAGMENTS 


58/1 (fig.) Probably from large bowl. Grey, buffish grey interior, diam. 14”. From Middleton. 
(144.60). 

58/2 (fig.) From cookpot. Grey, greyish buff interior, diam. 8”. From Middleton. (142.60). 
58/3 (fig.) From cookpot. Grey, diam. 7.5”. From East Ayton. (2558.51). 

58/4 (fig.) From cookpot. Grey, darker core, diam. 12”. From East Ayton. (2524.51). 

58/5 (fig.) From bowl? Dark brown to black, dark grey core, diam. 12”. From Cawthorn. 
(50.60). 

58/6 (fig.) From large pan? Pinkish buff, greyish buff core, diam. 15”. From Cawthorn. 
(54.60). 

58/7 (fig.) From large cookpot. Dark grey exterior, light grey interior, grey core, diam. 14”. 
From Cawthorn (53.60). 

58/8 (fig.) From cookpot. Greyish pink, grey core, diam. 10”. From Sherburn. (2729.51). 
58/9 (fig.) From cookpot. Pinkish buff, grey core, blackened exterior, diam. 9”. From East 
Ayton. (2536.51). 
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Alphabetical list of local sites (see Fig. 10) arranged under the names 
quoted in the catalogue with notes and references to the provenance of the 
pottery. The place-names preceded by an asterisk are sites from which 
pottery of the 13th and 14th centuries has been deposited in the Scarborough 
Museum and is fully described in this catalogue. 


AYTON CASTLE, West Ayton, N.R. SE 988851 
Site under excavation; report forthcoming in present series. 
*CASTLE ROAD, kiln-site, Scarborough, N.R. TA 044890 


Although the existence of a medieval pottery kiln on the North Cliff had been suspected 
for many years it was not until 1854 that the exact site of the kilns was ascertained. Numerous 
fragments of green-glazed pottery had been discovered over an area extending from New 
Queen Street to Mulgrave Terrace and it was evident that the industry had been conducted 
on a large scale. In 1854 E. D. Nesfield, during the excavation of a site for a malthouse, 
found a long series of brick arches, two of which were removed to the Scarborough Museum. 
Unfortunately these kilns appear to have disappeared before the present century and no 
details of their construction have been preserved, although they may well have resembled 
the contemporary brick-built kiln found at Rye, Sussex (LXXIV, 45, Pl. ID). 

Shortly after the discovery of the kilns, which were actually situated on the south side 
of Castle Road, between Auborough Street and Tollergate (on the site of the present nos. 
95 and 97 Castle Road), a zoomorphic aquamanile (see PI. I, no. 27/1) and two bearded 
human masks (No. 5/1) in green-glazed pottery were found. These striking pieces were 
deposited in the Scarborough Museum by Mr. Nesfield (Leckenby 1855). Some years pre- 
viously a large jug (No. 7/3), found in the same locality, had been presented by J. Tissiman 
(ibid, 30) and other pottery finds from the area have been noted (Baker 1882, 374, 395) 
but can no longer be traced. 

_In addition to the manufacture of domestic vessels it is probable that the site produced 
tiles as there are references (Rooke Cat., 88) to the discovery of glazed and unglazed tiles 
on this kiln-site in 1855. Presumably these were roof-tiles, which are frequently associated 
with medieval glazed-ware in the town. 

The vessels and fragments mentioned above are all that have survived of the wasters from 
the kilns and it is therefore impossible to suggest the duration of the industry, but on typo- 

‘logical grounds a date late in the 13th and early in the 14th century can be assigned to the 
available pottery. 

Sound reasons can be advanced for the presence of the kilns on Castle Road, although 
situated within the town walls and moat (which abutted the site), the ridge extending along 
the North Cliff to the foot of the Castle was uninhabited until the 19th century. The elevated 
position of the kilns would ensure the minimum of nuisance to the townsfolk from the 
smoke and fumes. However, the situation was not isolated as the Auborough Gate, one 
of the two land entries to the borough, was only a few yards distant. Furthermore it is 
stated (Hinderwell 1798, 33) that a market was at one time held in Castle Road. Also the 
selection of the site may have been influenced by the existence of a substantial deposit of 
boulder clay. 

*CAWTHORN, N.R. SE 776890 

Over eighty medieval sherds found 1945-46 by Mr. R. H. Hayes from excavation on the 
deserted village site, Cawthorn East Farm. 

*CHAPEL OF OUR LADY, Castle Hill, Scarborough, N.R. TA 052891 

Excavation of this site took place in 1921-25 when the late Mr. F. G. Simpson unearthed, 
in an area of half-an-acre, the remains of an Iron Age village, a Roman signal station, three 
chapels with graveyards and other buildings of secular purpose. The 13th and 14th century 
pottery recovered and subsequently placed in the Scarborough Museum was not published 
and is included in this report. 

The earliest chapel was erected prior to the Norman Conquest and was probably destroyed 
by Harold Hardrada during the sack of Scarborough in 1066. A second chapel was built 
probably about the middle of the 12th century and certainly before 1189. It has been 
suggested (Collingwood 1925, 8) that the chapel was ruined in the destructive siege of the 
Castle in 1312. The quantity of 13th and 14th century pottery indicates that the site was 
partially occupied by domestic buildings, presumably before 1312, although the inquisition, 
which revealed the parlous condition of the Castle in 1260, makes no mention of a chapel 
or other buildings (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Record Series, XII, 72). However Leland reports t 
existence of the third chapel ‘and beside olde Waulles of Houses of office that stood ther 
(Yorks. Arch. Journ., X, 321). The latter may well have been the ruins of domestic buildings 
destroyed in 1312. 
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The third chapel was probably erected during the 14th century, but certainly before 1538, 
when it was recorded in a survey of the castle (Rowntree 1931, 164), and this is confirmed 
by Leland’s report of about the same date. A few years later the Reformation brought to 
an end the chapel’s religious life and the site was used for secular purposes—a horse-mill 
being erected in the chancel. Undoubtedly the considerable quantity of pottery of the 
16th and 17th centuries obtained during the excavations belongs to this stage in the history 
of the foundations unearthed in 1921-25 (for plan see Collingwood 1925, or Rowntree 1931, 
Fig. 46). The Civil War sieges or the demolition of the castle ordered in 1649 brought this 
phase to an end. 

*COOK’S ROW, Scarborough, N.R. TA 046889 

Large quantity of medieval pottery found during rebuilding operations in 1953-54 
between Cook’s Row and Longwestgate. 

*CROSS STREET, Scarborough, N.R. TA 045888 

Large quantity of medieval and later pottery found in the area between Cross Street and 
Friargate (late Dumple Street) during rebuilding operations in 1938-39. 

*BE, AYTON, N. R. SE 989847 

Considerable quantity of medieval pottery found on Playing Field site in 1951 by Mr. J. 
A. W. Moore. 

*EASTBOROUGH, Scarborough, N. R. TA 045887 

Jug (No. 2/2) ‘found during excavation of a drain’ in Carr Street (now upper part of 
Eastborough), probably one of three found in a well (Rooke Cat., 92.) 


*FADMOOR, N. R. SE 675893 
Four medieval sherds found behind Plough Inn by Mr. A. Precious, 1949-52. 
*FALSGRAVE, Scarborough, N.R. TA 030880 
Jug (No.2/1) found during drainage work in Scalby Road 1932. 
FILEY, ER; TA 118811 
13th and 14th century pottery found near St. Oswald’s Church. In private possession. 
*FLIXTON CARR, Folkton Parish, E.R. TA 021806 


Site excavated at Flixton Carr House Farm in 1949. Bulk of pottery dated to period circa 
1300-25 (see Flixton Carr, 13 ff.). Finds partly in Scarborough Museum. 


*FLIXTON INGS, Folkton Parish, E.R. TA 028795 

Small quantity of medieval pottery (with earlier material) found on site excavated 1934. 
FOLKTON, E.R. TA 0579 

13th and 14th century pottery in private possession. 

*HATTERBOARD, Scarborough, N.R. TA 017887 
Subject of Research Report No. 2 in the present series (q.Vv.). 

*HUNTRISS ROW, Scarborough N.R. TA 043885 
Jug (No.1) found in Town Moat between Huntriss Row and Bar Street. 

*HUTTON-LE-HOLE, N.R. SE 705901 


Small quantity of medieval pottery found at Beck Garth by Mr. R. H. Hayes, associated 
with rough paving and cobbles. 


*KELD HEAD, Pickering, N.R. SE 787843 
Small collection of medieval pottery found in 1951. 

*LASTINGHAM, N.R. SE 730904 
Small collection of sherds from several sites. 

*T INGMOOR, Spaunton Parish, N.R. SE 714882 
Four sherds found in fields. 

MALTON, N.R. SE 7871 

Considerable quantity of medieval sherds in Malton Museum. 

*MIDDLETON, N.R. SE 782854 


Considerable quantity of medieval and later pottery found 1940-42 during construction 
of path from road to S. door of church. Collected by the late Rev. P. A. Illingworth. 
NEWBY, Scalby Parish, N.R. TA 015899 

Kiln site producing pottery not earlier than 15th century. Large collection of pottery 
in Scarborough Museum. 

*NEW QUEEN STREET, see under Castle Road. 
*OSGODBY, Cayton (and partially in Scarborough), N.R. TA 056847 

Medieval pottery from excavations on shrunken village site under direction of Mr. F. C. 
Rimington, 1956. 

PICKERING, see under KELD HEAD. 
POTTER BROMPTON, Ganton, E.R. SE 9877 

Several kilns excavated 1953-54 at Potter Hill Farm (Yorks. Arch. Journal, XXXIX, 
445-6) but no detailed report is available. These kilns produced coarse ware of the Staxton 
type from circa early 13th to late 14th century. 

-~f RILLINGTON, E.R. SE 8574 
13th and 14th century coarse ware. In private possession. 
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*SCARBOROUGH, see under CASTLE ROAD, CHAPEL OF OUR LADY, COOK’S 
ROW, CROSS STREET, EASTBOROUGH and HUNTRISS ROW. 


SEAMER, N.R. TA 0183 
13th and 14th century coarse ware. In private possession. 
*SHERBURN, E.R. SE 9577 
13th and 14th century coarse ware found 1951. 
*STAXTON KILN-SITE, Willerby Parish, E.R. TA 015790 


Although kilns were found at Staxton many years ago details of these finds have not 
been published. Pottery quoted in this report as from ‘Staxton kiln-site’ has been obtained 
from the site of a kiln or kilns which came to light in 1960 during road improvements 
opposite Staxton School. Unfortunately before the area was examined by Mr. F. C. Rimington 
and the writer it was completely disturbed but the presence of at least 100 tons of dirty 
orange coloured sandy soil was noted and when searched produced a considerable quantity 
of 13th-14th century coarse ware fragments of the same fabric. This sherd-bearing soil could 
be readily distinguished from the normal brown sandy soil and the former often contained 
small fragments of burnt chalk and small boulders of unburnt chalk. No charcoal was 
present and only three animal bones observed. The pottery itself showed no signs of sooting 
or ‘furring’ but some fragments appeared to have been over-fired and others had split 
during firing. The distinctive orange dis-colouration of the soil was undoubtedly due to 
peat ash and the use of peat as fuel in the Potter Brompton kilns, which produced similar 
ware, has already been noted ( Yorks. Arch. Journal, XX XIX, 446). 

The products of this kiln-site at Staxton included cook-pots of Types 39, 40, 41, 44 and 
and 45, bowls of Type 49, large pans of Types 53 and 54 and shallows dishes of Type 56. 
These are datable to the latter part of the 13th century and to the 14th century, but other 
kilns at Staxton probably produced further types during the first half of the 13th century. 
STAXTON SANDPIT (Newham’s Pit), Willerby Parish, E.R. TA 024794 

Excavations in 1947-49. Medieval occupation of site dated to the period circa 1250-1300 
(see Staxton Sandpit, 6 ff). 

*THORNTON DALE, N.R. SE 8283 
13th and 14th century pottery found on sites at Thornton Dale is in Scarborough Museum, 
Malton Museum and private possession. 


WEST HESLERTON, Heslerton, E.R. SE 910760 
13th and 14th century coarse ware in private possession. | 
*WYKEHAM, N.R. SE 968837 


13th and 14th century pottery found during excavations on gravel pit site by Mr. J. A. W. 
Moore, 1951-2. 
*YEDINGHAM, Site of Priory, Ebberston Parish, N.R. SE 896798 
Small quantity of 13th and 14th century pottery found around site of priory, 1952. 
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